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The Twentieth Century: Jan. 196 





To Our Readers 


The only feature of this number that demands 
special comment are the two long articles on Greece, 
one by a resident and Byzantine scholar, the other 
by a periodic visitor and classical scholar. As The 
Twentieth Century has been singularly neglectful of 
Greece in recent years, this is an attempt to redress 


the balance. 
Otherwise the articles speak for themselves. 


Next month the review will be having a Special 
Number devoted to the Theatre, guest-edited by 
Richard Findlater. 
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Waiting for Lumumba 


Tom Hopkinson 


it had been a cameraman’s debauch. During the week in 
which power was handed over we had everything. Street- 
ids__ fights, tear-gas, house-burnings, arrests, beatings-up, tribal 
dances, beer-drinking whoopee in the townships — threaded on 
ce, | astring of banquets, public celebrations, firework shows and a 
royal visit. 
her It was a medley of the pompous and ferocious, the dis- 
orderly and the official. Ian Berry, the cameraman with whom 
The 1 worked, was glossy with achievement, lens-satiated. But I 
still hankered after one thing; I wanted to interview Lumumba. 
of ‘Oh hell,’ said Ian. ‘Everyone’s trying that one on. You'll 
never get hold of him and if you do he won’t say anything. 
€SS_ Cut it out, and lets go round the townships again. Yesterday 
the Force Publique were simply carving one chap up — only 
I couldn’t get close enough to catch the pieces. To-day we 
may be lucky.’ 

I persisted; but Lumumba proved no easy prey. I began 
with his secretary, Mandolo, going up to him in the lounge of 
the Memling Hotel — the nerve centre of Leopoldville where 

ial all the strands of public and journalistic life cross and entangle. 

‘But certainly! An interview for your paper with the Prime 

by Minister. Delighted! Where are you staying? The Stanley. I 
shall ring you there as soon as I have fixed up the appointment.’ 

More cautiously I approached the mysterious Mme X, part 
Italian, part Creole - loaned as ‘adviser’ to M. Lumumba, it 
was rumoured, by M. Sekou Touré of Guinea. Circuitously, 
with many compliments and tentative propitiatory phrases, I 
led up to the question of the interview — towards which I 
invited her to use some fragment of her enormous influence. 

For a moment I believed we were there; a decision in my 
favour was struggling across that large pallid countenance 
which seemed to have been built up — like composite photo- 
graphs of twentieth-century Man - by laying pictures of all 
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nations over each other, and printing out the highest common 
factor. But just then a shadow fell. It was Jason Senowe, 
Lumumba’s choice to take charge of the province of Katanga 
as soon as ever the troublesome Moishe Tshombe should have 
been eliminated. 

‘Jason!’ she exclaimed delightedly. ‘You will take me out to 
lunch! And as for your interview, Monsieur — you can depend 
on me. You can depend on me!’ she assured me over her 
shoulder as she vanished. 

Undeterred by these failures, I went next to the office of 
M. Lumumba’s newspaper. On the first four visits the office 
was closed — a new experience for me in newspaper offices. On 
the fifth I found the door open and walked in; in one room 
was a young Congolese with his feet up on a desk, eating a 
potato. We conversed in a sort of pidgin French. 

‘M. Lumumba he no come here longer. Why he want come 
here? M. Lumumba print this paper so he become Prime 
Minister of Congo. Now he Prime Minister — why he want 
come to office any more?” 

‘But doesn’t his paper still appear?’ 

‘Sometimes yes. Sometimes no.’ 

‘What do you do here then?’ 

‘Me Circulation Manager and Chief of staff.’ ‘Also Head 
Political Executive,’ he added as an afterthought. I took him 
for a caretaker or perhaps the man who passed the copies out 
to the street-sellers. 

‘Look,’ I said, ‘I have an urgent message for the Prime 
Minister. I expected to find him here. Can you give me his 
telephone number?’ He shook his head — then, catching sight 
of the hundred-franc note. ‘Telephone number? To ring 
Prime Minister?’ I nodded. 

The Political Executive fished in a drawer, pulled out a 
scrap of paper and carefully printed out the number 81.82. 
We exchanged our scraps of paper. Two days, and about 
fourteen telephone calls later, I learned that the number he 
had sold me was that of the night-watchman in the National 
Museum. 

It was time now for a front attack. On the evening of In- 
dependence Day, at the State Banquet for 1,000 guests, seeing 
that M. Lumumba had not spoken a word for ten minutes to 
the Belgian dignitaries on either side — and having noted that 
his bodyguard was securely drinking in the Press Bar — I went 
directly up to him. 

“Mr. Prime Minister,’ I began, ‘I am in your country on 
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behalf of one of the leading European picture magazines. In 
the past few days my cameraman and I have made a truly 
impressive record, both of the ceremonies surrounding In- 
dependence and also of popular reaction. One thing is still 
missing — a short interview with yourself on the future of the 
Congo.’ 

M. Lumumba said nothing, but continued to listen politely 
with bent head. 

‘As Prime Minister — and as leader of one of the very few 
parties which has stood consistently for the unity of the Congo 
— your views are of intense interest to readers overseas.’ 

Still no answer. 

‘There has also,’ I added, ‘been a good deal of criticism 
overseas about your speech this morning at the ceremony of 
the transfer of power. I should very much like the opportunity 
of sending a reply.’ 

M. Lumumba looked up. He was a tall thin man, of con- 
siderable presence, wearing his evening clothes and his sash — 
some order, I imagined, recently conferred - with an air. He 
had a small goatee, not thick but wispy; as with many Africans, 
the hair on his face seemed to grow hesitantly, giving the 
impression that if once this soft beard were shaved away, it 
would be the work of months to grow another. 

About his mouth there was something sardonic and con- 
temptuous, but his eyes — behind powerful lenses - had a 
formidable glow, seeming to look both outwards and inwards, 
as Nkrumah’s do. He had large hands with twiggy fingers, 
which he clasped and unclasped as he spoke. 

‘Criticism of my speech? Surely it was clear enough. What 
could anyone find in that to criticize?’ 

‘Your critics, M. Prime Minister, say that this was a formal 
occasion calling for a formal response — and that you made it 
the occasion for a polemic.’ 

‘Every occasion is a proper occasion for saying what is true. 
The Belgians have done next to nothing for my country. Am 
I expected to praise them for this remarkable achievement? 
What would my followers think of me if I did?” 

M. Lumumba’s neighbours were beginning to show interest. 
A waiter was hovering near with a fresh course. 

‘It is exactly these points which I am anxious to discuss, and 
on which my paper is hoping to obtain your views. If I may stay 
and discuss them now, I shall be happy to do so — but if you 
prefer me to call at some more convenient time. . ’ 

‘Be at my house before eight o’clock to-morrow morning. 
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You know my house? Well then — to-morrow morning. But be 
sure you are there by eight o’clock.’ 

I found Ian. He had been photographing some painted 
belly-dancers in a tent, described as a “Grand Demonstration 
Folklorique’. 

‘It’s in the bag,’ I said. 

Ian grunted, handing me a load of his gear to carry. ‘I’ll 
believe it when I see it there.’ 

* * * 

The gate of M. Lumumba’s modest villa on the main 
boulevard was guarded by a soldier. But a man in dirty white 
shorts and a torn vest — he might have been a gardener — was 
evidently in charge. There was a small crowd round the gate, 
including one or two whom I recognized as journalists. 

‘No good hanging around here,’ the gardener waved his 
arms. ‘Better you all go home. Prime Minister never see anyone 
till nine o’clock.’ 

I waited till the others had drifted off. 

‘Look,’ I began. ‘M. Lumumba himself commanded me at 
the State Banquet last night to be here at eight for an inter- 
view. He insisted we were to come inside and talk to him.’ 

‘M. Lumumba not at home. He has not yet got up, but is 
still in bed after the banquet. He has gone to a Cabinet meet- 
ing.’ 

Leaving us our choice of these explanations, he turned away 
to join three other odd-job men who were enjoying breakfast 
of tea and half-loaves, sitting on upturned packing-cases just 
inside the gate. 

Once he was started on his loaf, I turned to the soldier and 
told my story over again. The soldier proved sympathetic. M. 
Lumumba’s secretary, he said — glancing apprehensively at the 
breakfast-eaters — was now inside the house. If I would write a 
message to the secretary, giving my name and explaining about 
the appointment, he would take it in to him. I wrote the note 
and after five minutes received word to come back in the 
middle of the morning. 

At ten, I learned that the Prime Minister had already left 
to see M. Kasavubu, but the secretary explained that if we 
were back promptly at eight next morning he would personally 
take us for our interview. 

So we continued, from appointment to appointment. 

Two days later, however, when we were paying our fifth call, 
to our astonishment the garden gate opened — an official, a 
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tall distinguished Belgian standing on the steps of the small 
porch, had waved a lordly arm for our admittance. 

The official led us straight through into a typical suburban 
living-room. One one side it opened on to the corridor and 
staircase, on the other was a dining alcove with the remains of 
breakfast. The room contained a new suite of varnished 
furniture covered in plastic, a large new radiogram, a repro- 
duction of a Mary Cassatt painting of two little girls in a leafy 
garden, and six large photographs — several of them framed as 
pictures — of the Prime Minister. 

About half a dozen people were already present. My 
practised eye told me with relief that none were journalists. 
We had left our rivals far behind. In a mere hour or so, I 
thought, we shall be inside — then ten minutes without inter- 
ruption will see us home and dry. 

* * * 

The Belgian diplomat was bowing courteously in front of us. 
‘Which of you two gentlemen is Lord Dundee?’ he asked. 

It was tempting; but it clearly wouldn’t work out. ‘Neither 
of us is Lord Dundee,’ I answered. ‘We are two English 
journalists whom M. Lumumba instructed to come here at 
eight o’clock for an interview.’ 

His face fell — but clearly once in, you were elected. ‘I’m 
afraid you may have to wait some time,’ he said. “This is our 
morning for receiving state representatives’ — he looked round 
the room - ‘Those who will later become ambassadors.’ 

I answered him that we were quite prepared to wait, and 
turned to consider my fellow diplomats. ‘Which country do 
you represent?’ I asked a grey-haired, grey-moustached 
figure, sitting next to me. 

He hesitated, then replied not in French but English. 

‘I am from Saudia-Arabia. That gentleman opposite is from 
Iraq. Next to him is the representative of Iran. The group in 
the corner is of Liberia.’ 

‘And the tall gentleman?’ I asked, indicating a handsome 
nordic figure whom he had not yet identified. 

‘He is the future ambassador from Nebbidge.’ 

I racked my brains. Though my education was old-fashioned 
I doubted if there could be a whole country I had never heard 
of, especially a European country. Ian, opposite, was also 
looking puzzled. 

‘From what country did you say?’ I asked again. 

‘From Nebbidge,’ the future ambassador repeated crossly. 
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At that moment a tall handsome presence with a square jaw, 
a clipped moustache and greying hair was shown into the room, 
accompanied by a man whom I knew to be the British consul. 

‘Bulldog Drummond,’ Ian whispered. 

‘Lord Dundee,’ I whispered back. At the same moment it 
suddenly struck me where to find “‘Nebbidge” on the map. 
My informant had lapsed into French — the language of 
diplomacy. It was Norvége, Norway, from which the handsome 
nordic came. 

After a short wait a door into the passage by which we had 
come in was opened, and the secretary came out from what 
was Clearly the Prime Minister’s study. He shook hands cordially 
with Lord Dundee and led him and the consul inside. Five 
minutes later they were out, but two new arrivals — they 
appeared to be Cabinet colleagues of the Prime Minister — 
were in. 

During the next hour only one person among those waiting 
managed to gain admission. He was a dapper little man no- 
body had noticed. Seated unobtrusively behind the curtain, 
he was clearly nobody’s ambassador, but might have been a 
small Levantine trader. 

However, when the secretary next came out, he caught his 
eye and smiled. The secretary nodded. The little man — now 
seen to be carrying a large silver tray wrapped in tissue paper 
— got up and vanished, bowing, into the interior. 

In ten minutes or so we could see him emerge into the 
passage and make his smiling way to the front door. He 
appeared to have left his tray behind. 

Our only alleviation for the next slow hour was the appear- 
ance of a small boy about nine years old, eldest of M. 
Lumumba’s six sons. He wore shorts, a little bow-tie and a 
blazer. His bare legs ended in white socks and sandals. Down 
one lapel of the blazer were school badges, for good conduct 
and the like. Down the other were political badges, for 
Congolese Independence, the M.N.C., his father’s party, and 
so on. 

Shyly, but with great dignity and charm, he went the round, 
shaking hands with each of us in turn. Wishing to prolong his 
stay, I asked if he had been to the big football match the day 
before. 

‘I couldn’t go because of school, but my Pappy went,’ he 


answered proudly, adding after a moment: ‘My Pappy goes to 
everything.’ 
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He stayed with us a few minutes, but the arrival on hands 
and knees of a small brother gave him the excuse he wanted to 
escape. 

By now everyone was getting restive. One or two of the 
diplomats got up and walked about. The hostile gardener came 
and stared at us through the window with contempt, before 
entering by way of the kitchen and carrying off a packet of 
corn flakes from the breakfast table. 

‘Let’s pack it in,’ Ian whispered. ‘God knows what we may 
be missing in the streets.’ 

‘Give it half an hour,’ I hedged. It was now ten-thirty. 
Punctually at quarter to eleven the door of Lumumba’s study 
opened, and he came through, followed by his secretary. We 
all stood up as he made the circuit, shaking every hand. I 
nudged Ian. ‘Get cracking. This is all we'll get.” 

He followed the Prime Minister round the room, snapping 
away in the half-light. 

When he came to the point at which he had come in, the 
Prime Minister turned and faced us: ‘Gentlemen, I am happy 
indeed to see you here. I welcome you personally, and I wel- 
come you as the representatives of your different countries. We 
are glad to have had you with us for the celebration of our 
Independence. I give a particularly warm welcome to the 
representatives of a fellow-African nation’ — he looked across 
at the Liberian delegation — ‘whom we know we can number 
among our true friends. I should have liked,’ he continued, 
‘to have talked to all you gentlemen individually; indeed it 
was for that purpose that I invited you here this morning. 
Unfortunately, however, I have received an urgent summons 
from the Head of State, M. Kasavubu, which I cannot refuse. 
Here, however, is my secretary’ — pushing him forward. ‘M. 
Mandolo is an excellent secretary and I have the fullest 
confidence in him. He will be happy to see and converse with 
any of you. I hope you will stay and talk with him. M. Mandolo 
will write in his notebook whatever you wish to convey to me, 
and, when I get home this evening, I shall go through his 
notebook with him. It will be exactly as if we had conversed in 
person. And now, gentlemen, to my great regret, I must say 
goodbye.’ 

He smiled, nodded - and was gone into his large black 
limousine. 

M. Lumumba spoke fluently, with considerable charm. He 
used his hands in talking, making gestures as though he were 
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squaring up a block -- measuring gestures, such as a professor 
of mathematics might use. His short speech would have been 
admirable — if it had not been disastrous. 

The future ambassadors murmured a polite ‘Au revoir’. As 
the Prime Minister left the room, they glanced meaningfully 
at each other and strode out to their waiting cars. All passed 
the waiting secretary without a word. 

* * * 

That evening I jotted down in my notebook: ‘A rather 
weaselly face, screwed up towards his spectacles. At times has 
a fine, though also a distinctly nervous look. Excited at finding 
himself where he is, but unsure how he got here and doubtful 
whether it will last. Touchy, susceptible to flattery. Aggressive. 
Violently ambitious, but with tendencies to retire into his shell. 
An astonishing mixture of the gifted and inexperienced; the 
impressive and the inept. Not a government in himself, but 
could be one ingredient in a government — if he would accept 
the need for fellow-ingredients. It is no kindness to a country 
when its independence comes too easily, since its leaders lack 
any chance of learning how to cope with the enormous diffi- 
culties of their task.’ 

* * * 

Talking, as I often do, to African politicians, I find most of 
them assume that former colonial territories are the only 
countries that have had to fight for freedom — ‘Uhuru’, 
‘Kwacha’ or whatever it may be called. This fight for inde- 
pendence is something exclusive to themselves, a tie uniting 
them to each other, which no one else can share. 

To the rest of the free world, freedom — it is implied — was 
simply handed out by God. That we all had to fight for 
freedom — and some far more often and more fiercely than any 
ex-colonial territory in Africa has yet had to fight — that the 
fight is a continuing one, which will go on, in one way or 
another, as long as there are human beings, is an idea remote, 
and if suggested, unacceptable. 

Yet it was in the long slow struggle for freedom which makes 
up the history of every nation — freedom within itself as well as 
freedom from external rule — that men were found and in- 
stitutions formed which could carry the shock of independence 
when it came. 

Without the struggle, the shock — as in the Congo - shatters 
the politicians and their country too. 
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Foreign Policy in a period of Nuclear Deadlock 


Conventions 


Geoffrey Stone 


time in various contexts, but it was only very recently when 

I tried to work out just what was the point of Russian 
behaviour that it came out so clear that it looked as if it might 
be useful. In one sense it’s commonplace, but it’s surprising 
how useful a commonplace idea is if it’s unusually applied. A 
convention is the name I give to any claim by one side that 
has been accepted by the other. Neither the claim nor the 
acceptance need be conscious, but it is safer to know what you 
are doing. During periods of tension like the present, neither 
side can go to war (unless one disarms) so it becomes a contest 
to establish conventions. I suggest the Russians are doing this 
deliberately, but the Americans and English, whether working 
for or against any Russian convention, do not know precisely 
what they are doing. A convention may be private or public, 
but public ones are much more rigid and dangerous (since they 
involve the prestige of both ‘people’ and the individual leader). 

Some examples. In 1948, by obvious lies, Russia set up a 
claim that the land routes to Berlin could be closed at will. 
Bevan, then a Cabinet Minister, desired to deny this claim by 
sending through an armed convoy, preceded by a warning. 
Unfortunately, he was overruled, and the convention was 
established. This was public. In 1956, by sending the first of 
the U2s over Russia, America set up a claim that single aircraft 
could do this as long as they were too high to hit. By keeping 
the matter as secret as America, making no protests, and taking 
no action, Russia accepted this claim, and it became a con- 
vention. This was private. In 1959 Russia broke this conven- 
tion, and a number of other claims were generated. The 
Americans initially attempted to set up a public convention to 
the old effect, arguing (correctly) that such flights, by showing 
America Russia was not readied up for war, greatly increased 
the chances of peace. As prestige was involved, this claim was 


] HAVE been using this concept half-consciously for a long 
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unacceptable, and Russia rejected it by threatening war if 
another such flight was made. It is important to notice that 
merely saying such flights were illegal, or that any planes 
making them would be destroyed, would not be denying the 
American claim, but accepting it. This is the pons asinorum of 
understanding ‘conventions’. The Americans in turn have 
neither withdrawn nor asserted their claim, and it now lies in 
a curious state of quasi-existence. (The Russians, by asserting 
the RB47 was in their ‘airspace’, but by omitting to destroy 
Brize Norton, have weakened their rejection of the American 
claim, an interesting result, and — I am sure — unintended.) 
More examples: after U2, Russia set up a claim she was 
entitled and intended to destroy any base such an aircraft 
used. By their immediate protests to America and apologies to 
Russia, Norway and Pakistan accepted this convention (which 
was silly of them), but by her immediate assertion that such an 
act would mean war America rejected it. A partial convention 
has therefore been established. 

A convention, therefore, has in it elements from three 
‘universes of discourse’; the moral, the legal, the practical (will 
they shoot? how wide will their ‘theatre of action’ be?). All 
these universes use much the same words (e.g. ‘right’), but in 
totally different senses; for example, since an Italian Consul 
was killed by the armed forces of the Congo, Italy has a (legal) 
right to declare war on the Congo, to — under the conventions 
set up in the last war — bomb her cities, fire her forests and 
grasslands, and destroy her population, but few would agree 
she has a (moral) right to, or that it would be (practically) 
right. The Soviet Union at present, and its unconscious allies, 
are making hay with this confusion, and so pressing the 
acceptance that turns a claim into a convention. Mr Silverman, 
for example (Caxton Hall, July 18th), declares Russia has a — 
would-be — right to destroy all Britain, if the RB47 entered 
Soviet waters, and had a — was — right to destroy it 40 or 50 
miles outside Soviet waters; and the most eminent people are 
horribly embarrassed by the simple confusion of whether 
America’s Russian flights from 1956 to 1959 were (legally) 
right, (morally) right, (practically) right, because they will 
try to find the same word for each answer. (Answers: No; Yes; 
Emphatically yes.) 

Into this blooming, buzzing confusion Russia is currently 
pressing with new claims which, in a kind of coup d’état, she 
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hopes to have accepted before people realize what is going on. 
Why is there this confusion? Because Russia has suddenly 
brought into the public view all those activities which are 
traditionally carried on in a decent obscurity, not because they 
are wrong, but because they involve prestige — the passions, 
the conceit, the self-regarding complacency of the peoples of 
the world and their leaders. As a result the public which, 
particularly in England, has been cosily snuggling into 1910, 
is being bumped and banged into the icy air and brutal blows 
and counterblows of the 1960s; even so simple a concept as the 
‘convention’, without which international affairs don’t even 
begin to make sense, seems strange enough to be worth writing 
about. Consequently just at present the public is going to 
condemn any activity it didn’t know about before, and so help 
set up conventions that these activities are forbidden. Of course, 
any convention can be broken, but breaking a convention is 
much more dangerous than any other act; in an obscure 
psychological way, the ‘losing’ Power feels its ‘real rights’ are 
being denied. If the convention is public, the loss of prestige 
probably could not be endured. If Russia were sure the West 
would — in the last choice — break the Berlin convention, it 
would not set up a situation that compelled the choice. Such 
an error is the only likely way war could start, and it would be 
by accident, as the CNDers say; but their earnest attempts to 
set up an overriding convention, that the West shall always 
give way, are very much more likely to provoke than avoid 
disaster. 

Let us now examine the highly obscure RB47 affair. It 
appears likeliest that an American aircraft, on an intelligence 
flight in international waters, either crashed (likeliest) or was 
shot down, that Russia picked the survivors up, and decided to 
use them in a multiple claim and propaganda coup. When this 
is printed more may be known, so I am sticking my neck out. 
One proviso; I do not accept as evidence anything which comes 
out of a Moscow trial, and I cannot see that any honest man 
could. The Powers trial exactly followed all the ‘brainwash’ 
procedures, and was accepted in the usual way. These are the 
Russian claims: (i) that such flights are no longer conventional 
(as they have been hitherto) or legal; (ii) Russia is entitled to 
shoot down such aircraft in international airspace; and (iii) she 
may destroy bases used for such flights. If these claims are 
accepted, they become conventions. Now watch carefully. 
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Claim (i) is accepted if we use such words as ‘(American) 
provocation’, or ‘irresponsibility’, or even only the word 
‘spying’ with the implication it is something wrong. It is 
important to notice that the claim is granted by using quite 
ordinary, but thoughtless, language. The most honest (thought- 
less) man might use it; Dr Soper, S. Swingler (M.P.), S. 
Silverman (M.P.), have all used such language in public 
meetings. Claims (ii) and (iii) follow, like Euclid, from 
claim (i). Try it and see. You don’t like it? Then think before 
you speak. 

My readers may well be surprised that such monstrous 
rabbits should come out of such a simple top-hat as this idea of 
a ‘convention’, which — I agree — is elementary. If you feel 
there is an intellectual error, check the previous pages. If you 
would like some cognate concepts to make the whole thing feel 
more likely, read on. 

(i) In the von Neumann-Morgenstern “Theory of Games’ (I 
am not claiming to have understood it) a winning coalition of 
players in a game gets a profit, which they will divide up. The 
only condition controlling the division is that no one can do 
worse than he would outside the coalition. How the spoil 
actually divides depends on the personalities of the players, 
how far they arbitrarily dominate each other. I got the idea 
from this. (An easy parallel; a blackmailer and blackmailee 
can be considered as forming the players in a single game. The 
blackmailee’s total fortune is the ‘spoil’, and its division 
depends quite arbitrarily on their personalities. A really tough 
blackmailee might in theory, and even practice, start drawing 
on the fortune of his blackmailer.) 

(ii) Cows, hens, baboons, fish, Oxford undergraduates, and 
many other forms of life operate something called a ‘pecking 
order’; hen 1 may peck'‘all the other hens without revenge, 
hen 2 may peck all but hen 1, and so on. One’s position is 
fixed not by strength but, again, ‘character’; a small hen who 
won't be ‘put upon’ will rank very high. The concept is widely 
used in social anthropology; it has a malignant British middle- 
class variant called ‘“oneupmanship’. 

(iii) Industrial relations; in pre-war Wales the division of 
money between the workers and the owners formed a very pure 
example of a Neumann game of two players. It was probably 
due to this useful experience that Bevan understood so clearly 
what the ‘Berlin blockade’ really was. It is surprising that that 
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other trade unionist Bevin didn’t back him up. The middle class 
usually meet a Neumann situation omy inside a quarrelling 
family, and possibly whenever they meet one outside the 
family they have an obscure feeling that nice people don’t 
insist. This could be fatal. 

(iv) I’m sorry Pavlov is not at present accepted in the 
popular mind, he’s inexhaustibly useful. The setting up of a 
convention is analogous to the setting up of a conditioned 
reflex; once it’s established it acts as a ‘sign’, ‘allowed’ on one 
side, ‘forbidden’ on the other. Its breaking is an immediate 
danger signal, and also tends — since it’s a reversal of expecta- 
tion — to produce a dangerous confusion and hysteria. 

(v) Legal: any lawyers among my readers will have been 
yawning long ago and saying contemptuously, “This is just the 
old law of “implied consent”’, or whatever their phrase is. It 
is. (E.g. closing an open but not ‘right of way’ road through 
your land on one day each year, or it does become a right of 
way, and then you can’t do anything about it — it’s too late). 
A convention, when public, becomes something very like a 
law, though it may have no legal basis at all. 

It may be amusing and instructive just to glance at the 
efforts of acute, nice, middle-class British minds to deal with a 
maturing claim without ever realizing precisely what they were 
doing. The Times is conventionally accepted as acute, and no 
one would deny its middle-class niceness. When Khrushchev 
began threatening Berlin back in 1958 the immediate American 
reaction was to consider the actual business of air supply to the 
city. Since aircraft had altered since 1948 it was necessary to 
note any changes from 1948’s assumptions. They found a major 
one; jet aircraft use fuel extremely fast when flying below 
10,000 feet, but the 1948 airlift had all flown below this 
ceiling. The Americans instantly mentioned that they would 
fly at any height convenient. The Russians instantly announced 
that by long custom the Berlin air corridors were defined in 
height as well as width. The Americans instantly announced 
that they were dispatching aircraft to Berlin at above 10,000 
feet. At this point Britain acted; led by The Times, the whole 
British Press deplored as wild, rash and unnecessary the 
American intention. By the ground rules for settling family 
disputes, or disagreements in really nice nurseries (“Let Peter 
have it, dear, if he’s going to be silly about it.’) they were quite 
right. In August-September 1960 The Times produced an 
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extremely fine set of such confusions; once again they sprang 
from the uncouth behaviour of lesser breeds - America and 
Germany this time — who simply haven’t had the advantages 
others, by pure good fortune, possess. This mixture of com- 
placence, snobbery and pique produced two striking supports, 
in one editorial (August 20th, 1960), for two Soviet conven- 
tions. The Times observed ‘... a man who admits total guilt 
can be given a fair hearing in Russia’, which simultaneously 
destroys the concept ‘fair hearing’ and supports the claim that 
a Hali of Columns ‘trial’ is a trial; and added ‘Powers’s state- 
ment that he had once piloted a U2 from Wiesbaden (to 
America) was not in itself a pleasant one for Western Govern- 
ments to hear’, which makes sense if and only if either Germany 
or America is taboo. I don’t want to imply that The Times 
actually meant anything whatever by either of these curious 
statements. They are merely what happen when one’s organiz- 
ing concepts are inapplicable to the actual situation. It is a 
very dangerous state to be in. The full effect of this confused, 
resentful state resulting from non-thinking was only seen when 
the East German Government, in a manoeuvre which should 
have been anticipated and actually confused the West horribly, 
moved in its first steps to destroy Berlin. As claim-advancing 
should always be done in terms soothing to the prejudices of 
the customer, or mug, the claim objected to ‘militaristic’ and 
‘irredentist’ organizations meeting in Berlin. If the organiza- 
tions had been as described it should not have affected the 
West’s reaction in the slightest (you can only be ‘embarrassed’ 
in diplomacy if you’re operating on some vague intention of 
‘good form’), but in fact, as both the Guardian and The Times’s 
own reporter made clear, the organizations were about as 
militaristic as the Boy Scouts, and their Berlin meetings had 
occurred annually for several years without distress. The Times 
leapt into the trap with both feet (key-words in the quotation 
are given in capitals, as non-thinking is always done with them 
and it is convenient to see them easily). ‘Berlin is a strategical 
and political millstone to the West ... the exploitation of (the 
West’s) altruism for dubious purposes ... German IRREDEN- 
TIST organizations ... Americans, British and French .. 

certainly not prepared to endanger PEACE in their interests. . . 
The same sentiments probably apply over the proposals to hold 
the annual Bundestag meeting in Berlin. ... It is unnecessary 
and PROVOCATIVE ... not a long move to the view that the 
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cake is not worth the candle’ (September 1st, 1960). In fact 
The Times grants the Ulbricht claim in its entirety. The 
editorial was described by the Guardian as being considered on 
the Continent the most frightening concession to threats since 
the notorious Czechoslovak editorial of 1938. The poor Times, 
which had only meant to scold some ill-bred non-nannied 
children, simply didn’t understand what the fuss was about — I 
mean, of course, the fuss in Europe; as far as I remember the 
only English reaction visible in The Times correspondence was 
two letters, one complaining of injustice to the German 
Democratic Republic, and in an editorial (September roth, 
1960) intended to rebuke the encroaching Ulbricht it pathetic- 
ally repeated ‘... PROVOCATIVE ... those rallies ... some 
doubts and warnings were expressed in these columns at the 
time ...’ ‘Frailty of understanding,’ A. E. Housman wrote 
once, ‘is in itself no proper target for scorn and mockery.’ But 
when it is wanton, unnecessary, and endangers the lives and 
liberties of millions, it may well ‘dry up the fount of pity’. 
Conventions can work both ways. If Western Europe were 
armed at the Swiss standard, and — indulging in yet another 
context our national Schadenfreude - we hadn’t been playing 
boats round Port Said, we might have established a private 
convention in 1956 that satellites who fight themselves free by 
their own efforts shall be free but rigidly neutral, like Finland. 
There would have been a short period of moderate danger, and 
then the present would have been immeasurably nicer and 
safer. But no one on our side (except the Generals of the 
Pentagon) seems to study Neumann, and no one seems to feel 
politicians and newsmen ought to know their job at all. 











Greece in Modern English Literature 


Sailing to Byzantium 


Philip Sherrard 


so differ the waters of the Aegean from the flat blue of 

the Mediterranean whole.’ Thus, some years before the 
last war, wrote Robert Byron. And he continues: ‘Sail from 
Italy or Egypt. And as the rose-tinted shores of islands and 
promontories rise incarnate from the sea, a door shuts the world 
behind. Earth’s emotion diffuses a new essence. ... What 
magnet of our stifled love hold this blue, these tawny cliffs and 
always the mountains framing the distance? Why does the 
breeze blow with a scent of baking herbs which the misty 
shores echo in their colours? What is this element, hybrid of 
air and water, physical as a kiss, with which the night enfolds 
us ?” 

Some fifty or sixty years ago, such questions as these would 
have been entirely rhetorical. It would have been quite clear 
what magnet held our stifled love, why the wind blew thus and 
not otherwise, and what element enfolded us at night. For 
Greece was that most sacred of all countries, the land of gods 
and heroes, the land which had given birth to our civilization, 
to liberty, enlightenment, democracy, the arts, the sciences, 
rationalism, and to everything else of value: 


Where’er we tread ’tis haunted, holy ground; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 

But one vast realm of Wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told, 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon. 


A the sapphire and the aquamarine from the turquoise, 


Such dreams are very powerful. And this one of the glory 
that was Greece, the dream of the classical Greece, has been 
one of the most powerful in the minds of cultured Europeans 
during the late humanist, Renaissance and post-Renaissance 
phase of our history. At about the beginning of this century, 
another English man of letters, H. W. Nevinson, a fair specimen 
of the cultured European, came to Greece. He arrived one 
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afternoon and straight away made for the Acropolis, the 
centre of this antique glory. Unfortunately he was a bit late, 
the gates were closed, and though he rattled and called, no one 
came to let him in. So, with the sun going down behind Parnes 
and Kithairon, he seated himself on one of the marble steps 
before the entrance, and: ‘I tried to realize,’ he writes, ‘that I 
was present at the very centre and supreme height of human 
greatness. Around this very rock the mind of man once rose to 
a degree of wisdom, conduct, and beauty unsurpassed in any 
other part of the world...’ 

For such people as these the dream of the Greece of the 
golden age was absolute. It filled the whole field of vision. It 
excluded everything but itself. That is why those questions 
would have been rhetorical. Greece was ‘the very centre and 
supreme height of human greatness’, and it would have been 
impossible for its atmosphere not to be charged with miracle 
and magic. 

But during the last few decades those questions have ceased 
to be entirely rhetorical. The classical dream has ceased to be 
absolute. The mirage has broken. Indeed, some have begun 
to wonder what precise connection the Greece of the classical 
studies have with any historical reality: ‘It is vain and foolish 
to talk of knowing Greek,’ wrote Virginia Woolf, ‘since in our 
ignorance we should be at the bottom of any class of school- 
boys, since we do not know how the words sounded, or where 
precisely we ought to laugh, or how the actors acted... . When 
we read a stanza in a chorus, the end or opening of a dialogue of 
Plato’s, a fragment of Sappho, when we bruise our minds upon 
some tremendous metaphor in the Agamemnon instead of 
stripping the branch of its flowers instantly as we do in reading 
Lear, are we not reading wrongly, losing our sharp sight in the 
haze of associations? reading into Greek poetry not what they 
have but what we lack? Does not the whole of Greece heap 
itself behind every line of its literature? They admit us to a 
vision of the earth unravaged, the sea unpolluted, the maturity, 
tried but unbroken, of mankind. ... Back and back we are 
drawn to steep ourselves in what, perhaps, is only an image of 
the reality, not the reality itself, a summer’s day imagined in 
the heart of a northern winter.’ And Robert Byron is more out- 
spoken about the author of this unreal and pernicious image, 
about that is, the classical scholar, this ‘student, ultimately 
interpretor, of Greek texts; endowed with a kindred love of 
exact reasoning and exact representation, together with a 
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kindred absence of historical perspective and emotional outlet; 
he has fabricated from literature and stones an ideal of humanity, 
which he and his followers have pronounced applicable to 
eternity. It is the singular odium of this eternal comparison, for 
centuries the bane of European culture, which necessitates, 
once and for all, the relegation of classicism to its just place in 
the tale of human development.’ 

What is evident from this is that somewhere during the last 
fifty-odd years the dream of the classical Greece has lost its 
hold; that a shift has taken place in the significance Greece has 
in the English literary mind. What is this shift and how has it 
come about? This is quite a long story, and means going back 
to the beginning, to show how the classical dream was built up 
in the first place, so that it acquired the hold it did. And if this 
seems somewhat remote from the subject of this dissertation, it 
must be said in defence that it is in the shadow of this dream 
that English writers during the last century or so have ap- 
proached Greece, and how they have written about Greece has 
largely depended upon the degree to which they have been 
influenced by it. And it might be added here that the word 
‘literature’ is used in the widest sense, to include the works 
not only of creative writers, but also of travellers, scholars, 
historians, and so on. 

One of the things which becomes clear when one reads the 
poets or dramatists of ancient Greece — and I have in mind 
particularly Homer, Aeschylus and Sophocles - is that the 
world they deal with is for them immensely real and living. 
The gods, the supernatural beings that so frequently appear 
and direct man’s life and thought, were not for them, as they 
may be for us, mere figments of the imagination, poetic 
invention, and so on. They are living, dynamic forces, terrible, 
often terrifying realities. When Homer writes his hymns to the 
gods, or Orestes, seeing the furies unleashed and on his trail, 
cries: “You do not see these beings, but I see them. They are 
hunting me down’, they are not speaking of mere allegorical 
figures. They are revealing and expressing the inner movement 
and operation of cosmic powers in certain concrete situations. 
And this sense of the activity of such powers seems to pervade 
the whole of life. The gods are active in nature itself, in natural 
and human relationships: they are a way of life, an attestation 
of life — not effigies, illusions or inventions. And the great effort 
of the great poets of ancient Greece was to reveal and express, 
from the interior to the exterior, the reality, movement and 
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compulsion of this god-haunted, god-tormented universe in 
which they lived. There was an immediate, urgent and vital 
connection between literature and life. The poet’s function was 
not simply to amuse or decorate: it was to speak of what it was 
of the utmost importance for man to know; and to speak of it 
in a way, in a language that man could understand — in a 
language which was itself living and real, the actual language 
of the people among whom the poet lived. 

This intimate connection between literature and life was 
gradually lost. Literature ceased to be an expression of life, of 
an experienced reality, and became something else. When, 
following the conquests of Alexander the Great, that world 
known as the Hellenistic world grew up, its chief centres were 
those commercial agglomerations like Alexandria, Antioch, 
Ephesus which studded the whole Middle-Eastern area. These 
cities were rather like new towns of to-day. They were laid out 
on the lines of the cities of ancient Greece, but laid out as it 
were in vacuo. They were culturally rootless, with no local 
traditions of their own. But they were the outcome of the Greek 
diaspora, and their main language was Greek. So that when it 
became a question of trying to fill the vacuum, of trying to find 
something to make up for their lack of native cultural roots, it 
was only natural that they should look back to ancient Greece. 
In the literature of ancient Greece the citizens of these Hellen- 
istic cities sought the cultural basis for their own civilization. 
They sought to imitate the models provided by ancient Greece, 
and to mould their world according to the patterns of fifth- 
century Athens. They adopted the language of the past, they 
tried to think in categories of the past, to fit their lives into the 
framework of a byegone, outmoded age. They wanted their 
epics and hymns to be like those of Homer, their prose like that 
of their Attic models. They produced glossaries of difficult 
poetic words, glossaries of Homer, systematic grammars, vast 
tomes on Attic metaphors and on comic and tragic diction. 
What in fact they were trying to do was to fashion a perfect 
instrument for the imitation of those classical models which 
they regarded as the ideal forms of culture, of civilization itself. 
The more perfect they could make this instrument, the more 
completely would they be able to conform life and thought to 
those Attic prototypes which they so venerated. 

This imitative habit, this cult of the classical past, continued 
with the Romans. Rome took over the classical heritage in its 
Hellenistic form. More and more did literature cease to be a 
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direct expression of life, and more and more did it aspire to be 
but a copy of past literary models. Its language became ever 
more remote from ordinary speech, and ever more a matter of 
artistic convention and scholarship, derivative and artificial. 
In this way the last centuries of the Roman Empire saw those 
imitative tendencies which had characterized all literature since 
the death of Alexander the Great developed to an unprece- 
dented degree. Life and literature had fallen apart. Literature 
had degenerated into being little more than the instrument of 
classical education, the means whereby that Procrustean 
operation of forcing life into the classical mould could be most 
effectively performed. At the same time, as a counterpart to this 
process, the image of the ancient Greek world itself became more 
and more abstract, atrophied, and artificial. Cut off from its 
living roots; divorced from all historical reality; set apart from 
the present; its gods turned into vacuous man-made effigies, 
effete literary fictions or devices of a dream-like etiolated 
prettiness, ancient Greece became a kind of lost paradise, a 
great golden past in which souls too timid or trivial for anything 
else could find relief from the horrors and afflictions of con- 
temporary megalopolitan life. 

The next landmark in this story is the Renaissance. At the 
time of the Renaissance, this ‘classicism’ was ‘reborn’. Why 
was this? Renaissance man, it is commonly said, is an indi- 
vidualist. The individualism of the Renaissance — not, 
incidentally, a sudden growth, but one going back through the 
Middle Ages to the Hellenistic world — this individualism 
represented a revolt against Christian thought and the type of 
society that goes with it, a more corporate, impersonal and 
hierarchic type of society than that demanded by the Renais- 
sance man. But this revolt had to find a cultural and ideological 
basis somewhere, just as the Hellenistic world had to find a 
cultural and ideological basis somewhere. And as the Hellen- 
istic world looked back to ancient Greece for this basis, so the 
Renaissance humanists in their turn looked back, not to ancient 
Greece (as they might have thought they were looking back), 
but to the form which the literature and thought of ancient 
Greece had been given in Hellenistic and Roman times. In 


other words, they looked back to that artificial and atrophied | 
classicism. Classicism seemed to them the only alternative to | 
Christian thought, seemed to provide the only ideological | 
weapon with which to cut through the Scholastic framework of | 


the late mediaeval world. 
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Hence the Renaissance cry of ‘back to the classics’. In the 
classics were thought to be embodied the values according to 
which Renaissance man desired to live. They were to be the 
models for the new civilization which was just emerging, the 
new humanist world. Imitate the classics and all would be well. 
So far did this attitude develop that Petrarch, for instance, 
typical of the new mentality, laid it down that only Greek and 
Latin were suitable languages for literature. Only Greek and 
Latin authors should be read for guidance on how to live, how 
to enjoy nature, how to cultivate friendship, and so on. Thus, 
imitation and ideological interests went together, and the great 
work of providing modern European civilization with its 
ideological and cultural basis had begun. 

But there was another aspect to this undertaking. The classics 
were to serve as models for the new humanist way of life. Well 
and good. But to gather the classics together, to prepare and 
edit them for printing, to produce them in such a way that 
their language and structure could be adopted for current 
literary use — this was a terrific task. It needed a considerable 
degree of learning, an elaborate technical knowledge. These 
were things which not everyone could possess or acquire. 
Only a few could master them — a small and select company of 
scholars, of finely trained classical experts. Hence from the very 
foundation of our modern western civilization the enormous 
prestige attaching to classical scholarship, for it was the 
classical scholars who had to perform the task of providing this 
civilization with its intellectual and cultural models in a form 
that could be assimilated. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the classical scholars had 
in fact fulfilled their practical purpose — that of giving an 
ideological basis to the middle-class revolution of the Renais- 
sance. Classicism had by then become the possession of popular 
writers and was no longer the privileged reserve of scholars. It 
had become embedded, even fossilized, in those most stubborn 
and obtuse of all institutions, the schools and universities of 
Europe. From now on classical scholars could bask in reflected 
glory, enjoy a status and an esteem not for the work they were 
now doing but for the work which their pioneering predecessors 
had done a century or two before. The work they were now 
doing and were to do for the next few centuries had none of this 
pioneering quality. More and more was it devoted to the mere 
gathering of information about the ancient world and its 
goings on, and to filing this information in enormous hand- 
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books where those who wished could get at it with the least _ tic 
possible bother. It was a task of preservation and diffusion: of _ en 
trying to maintain the classical discipline and of propagating _ ni 
its ideals among the new mercantile classes; of remoulding the __ th 
taste of the educated European so that it conformed to these __ bt 
ideals — was, that is, non-religious, rational, materialist, and __n¢ 
looked back to the ancient world and in particular to fifth- th 
century Athens as both the cradle and the great period of the gt 
arts, the sciences, and of civilization itself. ce 

It is this that explains why by the eighteenth century, ata __hi 
time when the classical scholar had already fulfilled his creative B 
role, another kind of humanism developed. This was the w 
humanism of those who had made good in the new bourgeois _cl 
world of modern Europe, had grown rich and possibly picked _ tk 
up a title in the process, had imbibed through education the re 
classical taste, and who were now consequently in a financial G 
and cultural condition to indulge this taste in a way which tl 
flattered their own vanity and was in harmony with the finest © 
ideals of civilization. This new humanism was not that of tl 
scholars and schoolmasters, of universities and schools. It was 
that of learned societies and dilettante gentlemen. Its adepts 
preferred the gathering of objects to the gathering of informa- 
tion, preferred coins, statues, vases, inscriptions to the annota- 
tion of texts and the compiling of dictionaries. Addison, the 
essayist discussed the relevance of coins to literary criticism; 
and Gibbon, escaping from Oxford, spent £20 on twenty 
volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions. 

But above all these new humanist gentlemen liked travel. 
Italy was still, of course, the main centre of the European tour, 
since it was relatively accessible, and was in addition the site of 
the extraordinary discoveries at Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
But the fortunate few ventured further afield. The fortunate few 
got as far as Greece. And here the wheel came full circle. Here, 
in a way, Greek met Greek — the humanist, nourished on the 
classics, considering himself the latest of the classical tradition, 
came back to the place where, as he thought, it had all started, 
to the native land of the Greeks. And here precisely was the rub. 

For the humanist image of Greece was that artificial image 
enshrined in the classical tradition. Greece was the land of __ | 
sylvan nymphs and piping shepherds, of the great god Pan 
down by the river, of old Triton blowing his horn, of islands | _ 
where burning Sapphos sang, of Arcadia and straight noses. | 


This image, in spite (or perhaps because) of its lack of connec- | 
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tion with any historical reality, was for those travellers at the 
end of the eighteenth century and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century extremely real. And the rub came because 
the historical reality of Greece at this same period was anything 
but classical. For, strangely enough, Greece — and I am talking 
now of the historical Greece — had until then largely escaped 
the classical tradition and its influences. It had another pedi- 
gree, that of Byzantium and, following Byzantium, of several 
centuries of Turkish occupation, during which time it must 
have preserved very much the features it had during the late 
Byzantine period, with the Christian faith at its centre. And if 
we are to get our picture clear of what happened when the 
classical humanist came face to face with modern Greece and 
the modern Greeks, and hence understand something of his 
reaction (a reaction which colours the whole significance of 
Greece in modern English literature), we have to remember 
that to the humanist Christian Byzantium stood for practically 
everything that was non-classical, obscurantist, barbarous, of 
the Dark Ages. 

Here Gibbon may be our guide to the particular mental 
state with which we are dealing. For Gibbon, Christianity was 
the cause of the ruin of the ancient civilization which he so 
admired — was the cause of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire. At the end of his vast work he says, modestly: ‘I have 
described the triumph of barbarism and religion.’ Chiefly to be 
blamed for promoting this triumph are the Christian Emperors 
and the policy of Byzantium. Gibbon cannot bear the Greeks of 
Byzantium. They provoke all his spleen. Often one finds on the 
same page in Gibbon when he is relating military events or 
political intrigues in the mediaeval Greek world that he calls the 
same people ‘Romans’ when they conquered or acted honour- 
ably, and ‘Greeks’ when they were defeated or acted 
treacherously. And when he uses the word ‘Greek’ he generally 
adds some abusive epithet like ‘low’ or ‘cunning’ or ‘feeble’. He 
calls the whole of Byzantine history ‘a tedious and uniform tale 
of weakness and misery’ in which ‘not a single discovery was 
made to exalt the dignity or promote the happiness of mankind.’ 

Such a degree of imperception may strike an odd note to- 
day. But to estimate how truly it reflected the attitude of the 
cultured English humanist from Gibbon’s time down to a few 
years ago we have but to recall, first, George Finlay’s remark, 
written in about 1860 and after many years residence in Greece, 
when he describes the outbreak of the Greek War of Indepen- 
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dence of 1821: “The fulness of time had arrived; the corruption’ 
and servility of the Greek race, which had retained it in a 
degraded condition from the time of its conquest by the Romans (my 
italics), had been expiated. ...’ Or we have but to recall, 
secondly, that until recently at the University of Oxford 
Gibbon was prescribed reading for candidates about to em- 
bark on two years study, not of English literature in the 
eighteenth century, but of European history. And finally we 
might remember that there is still not a single chair at any 
English university devoted exclusively to Byzantine studies or 
to any branch of Byzantine studies; while each university still 
sports — if that is the word — four or five chairs relating to the 
classics and the ancient Greco-Roman world. 

But this apart, the immediate reactions of the Gibbonian or 
humanist state of mind when confronted with the Greek 
historical reality of the opening years of the nineteenth century 
were curious. Greece, it will be recalled, was at this time 
preparing for her war against the Turks for independence. It 
was the age of Romanticism, of new ideas about liberty and 
nationality. The Greek cause caught the imagination. It seemed 
to combine everything: all the classical associations, the struggle 
for freedom, the rights of nations. The country which had given 
birth to European civilization — which was taken to be all 
civilization — was at last itself going to be reborn. The wheel, as 
I said, had come full circle; and many were the romantic 
phil-hellenes who took up the Greek cause. Shelley was one of 
them. In his preface to his drama Hellas published in 1822 he 
expresses perfectly the romantic phil-hellenes’ state of mind: 
‘The apathy of the rulers of the civilized world to the astonish- 
ing circumstances of the descendents of that nation to which 
they owe their civilization — rising as it were from the ashes of 
their ruin, is something perfectly inexplicable to a mere spec- 
tator of the shews of this mortal scene. We are all Greeks. Our 
laws, our literature, our religion, our arts, have their root in 
Greece. ... The human form and the human mind attained to 
a perfection in Greece. . . . The modern Greek is the descendent 
of those glorious beings whom the imagination almost refuses 
to figure to itself as belonging to our kind. . . .’ And in the final 
chorus of the drama he sings of this reborn Greece: 


The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn... 
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A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far; 

A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
Against the morning-star . . . 


Another Athens shall arise. . . 


This was all right as long as one didn’t go to Greece or know 
too much about the Greeks. But if one did go to Greece, as 
Byron went, then things were more difficult. For on the one 
hand there was the legend-wrapped Greek, descendant of his 
half-divine ancestors, now once again in the forefront of the 
battle for freedom and justice — ‘hereditary bondsman’ still, 
but son of the heroes of Thermopylae and Salamis; and on the 
other hand there was the Greek of flesh and blood, probably 
entirely ignorant of the heroes of Thermopylae and Salamis, 
member perhaps of some wild Peloponnesian tribe, and to all 
intents and purposes conspicuously lacking in those virtues and 
features with which centuries of classical legend had encrusted 
the ancient Greek. The world of the Greek revival received the 
news of this discrepancy between the ancient and the modern 
Greeks with a sense of pain and bewilderment. While, with 
Shelley, its members were quite sure that they were Greeks, how 
could the modern Greeks be Greek ? 

It was not long before the answer was found. It was a remark- 
ably simple answer: the modern Greeks were not Greeks. Or at 
least very few of them were Greeks. The great majority were 
Slavs or, more precisely, Albanians. ‘The Albanian race 
occupies no inconsiderable portion of ancient Greece’, wrote 
Finlay, and he goes on to specify where these Albanian colonists 
have settled: all Attica and Megara, the greater part of 
Boeotia, parts of Locris, Andros and Euboea; Marathon, 
Plataea, Salamis, Mantinea, Olympia; Poros, Hydra, Spetsai; 
and so on — practically the whole of Greece. Many of the 
famous so-called ‘Greek’ heroes of the Revolution were, we 
are told, really Albanians. Even the ‘national’ Greek dress - 
the fustanella — is in fact the dress of one of the great Albanian 
tribes, the Tosks, and was only adopted after the War of 
Independence in recognition of the warlike virtues of the 
Albanians, though, Finlay adds, ‘the calico fustanella hangs 
round the legs of the Greeks like a paper petticoat, while the 
white kilt of the Tosk, formed of a strong product of native 
looms, fell in the graceful folds of antique drapery’ — the implica- 
tion being that at least the Albanians had some connection with 
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ancient Greece, even if the modern Greeks had none. All this, anc 
ably supported by the researches of the German scholar beg 
Fallmerayer, was a great relief. The descendants of Pericles By? 
and Pheidias were dead, and those living beneath the broken ov 
stumps of that top-heavy building, the Parthenon, were ‘the Bu 
unmoral refuse of mediaeval Slav migrations. sullying the land cht 
of their birth with the fury of their politics, and the malforma- 10° 
tion of their small brown bodies.’ Bu 

But during the nineteenth century there were the beginnings Wa 
of a change — the beginnings of that shift I spoke of at the start of Wi 
this paper and which became fully evident in English literature At 
in the between-war periods of this century. First, the classical At 
idea of ancient Greece itself began to be doubted. It was felt stv 
that the ancients may have been far lessrational andenlightened we 
than imagined. Behind the classical poise, dark and uncontrol- _ hi 
lable forces were discerned — Dionysiac forces, mysteries and 
orgies, a vast irrational chthonic world. Irrational but vital. W 
Religious but creative. Nietzsche went as far as to say that ¢l 
Greek decadence set in with the classical period, when the 1 
reason began to cripple and deny the expression of the dark 
forces. And as if to confirm this, archaic sculpture began to be 
unearthed — sculpture beside which the classical mode seemed 
flaccid and vacuous. In addition to this there were the excava- 
tions of Schliemann at Mycenae and Troy, and a bit later, 
after the turn of the century, those of Evans at Knossos. The 
image of ancient Greece suddenly became more complex, 
harder to fit into the classical framework. 

Then, the appalling ugliness of the huge industrial world 
being built up in England in the nineteenth century — a world 
from which art seemed to be more and more excluded, in which 
it seemed more and more separated from life and society — 
made several people wonder when this sundering of art and life 
had taken place; and they saw it first beginning to take place 
with the revival of the classical tradition at the time of the 
Renaissance. Already Blake had written: ‘The Classics! it is 
the Classics, and not Goths nor monks, that desolate Europe 
with Wars.’ And a counterpart to this enquiry into when art 
and life in modern England had fallen apart was a returning for 
inspiration to an epoch in which they still seemed to interpene- 
trate and coalesce. This epoch was identified with the Pre- | 
Raphaelite period, the mediaeval period. Those leading this 
enquiry began to find their models in this period, in the | 
Christian art and life of the Middle Ages so abused by Gibbon 
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and his like. And searching in and behind these models they 
began to discern the outlines and influence of Byzantium and 
Byzantine art. Mostly it was what outlines and influences they 
could discern in Italy — at Venice, Ravenna, or in Sicily. 
Burne Jones visited Ravenna in 1873 to see its ‘heavenly 
churches’ — churches which, it may be remembered, had made 
no impression on Shelley or Byron some six decades earlier. 
Burne Jones himself designed mosaics: the revival of mosaics 
was part of that general ‘revival’ of the arts centring round 
William Morris and his followers. Both Oscar Wilde and 
Arthur Symons visited Ravenna and wrote about Byzantine 
Art. In 1894, Lethaby and Swainson published the first serious 
study of Santa Sophia, ‘the most interesting building on the 
world’s surface’, as they called it; and in 1912 Dalton published 
his work on Byzantine art. 

These changes in perception soon began to have their effect. 
We have noted already Virginia Woolf doubting whether the 
classical image of Greece was any more than a dream; and the 
new perspectives of ancient Greek history and art being opened 
up, those of the archaic period and, still further back, of 
Knossos, were influencing the minds of creative writers like 
D. H. Lawrence: 

Little islands out at sea, on the horizon 

keep suddenly showing a whiteness, a flash and a furl, a hail 

of something coming, ships a-sail from over the rim of the sea. 

And every time it is ships, it is ships — 

it is ships of Cnossos coming, out of the morning and the sea, 

it is Aegean ships, and men with archaic pointed beards 
coming out of the Eastern end... . 


And the measure of the impact of Byzantine Greece can be 
gauged by the fact that while Byzantium has no place — as far 
as I am aware — in the imaginative world of English romantic 
poets like Keats and Shelley, it is at the very centre of the 
imaginative world of such a poet as W. B. Yeats. ‘I think,’ 
Yeats writes in a well-known passage, ‘if I could be given a 
month of Antiquity and leave to spend it where I chose, I 
would spend it in Byzantium a little before Justinian opened 
St Sophia and closed the Academy of Plato. I think I could 
find in some little wine-shop some philosophical worker in 
mosaic who would answer all my questions, the supernatural 
descending nearer to him than to Plotinus even. . . I think that 
in early Byzantium, maybe never before or since in recorded 
history, religious, aesthetic and practical life were one, that 
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architect and artificers - though not, it may be, poets, for 
language had been the instrument of controversy and must 
have grown abstract — spoke to the multitude and the few alike. 
The painter, the mosaic worker, the worker in gold and silver, 
the illuminator of sacred books, were almost impersonal. ... 
They could copy out of old Gospel books those pictures that 
seemed as sacred as the text, and yet weave all into a vast 
design, the work of many that seemed the work of one, that 
made building, picture, pattern, metal-work of rail and lamp, 
seem but a single image. ...’ And in his two great poems, 
‘Sailing to Byzantium’ and ‘Byzantium’, the holy city, with its 
great moonlit or starlit dome; with its golden-ground mosaics 
pointing towards some ultimate transfiguration, towards a 
transcendence in which all life is gathered up into a new 
intensity; with its religious basis and religiously inspired syn- 
thetic culture and society — this city, Byzantium, not only 
represents for the poet a historical city in which man has lived 
his life to the full; it is also an image of the Heavenly city, of 
the state of the purified and delivered soul. It is a far cry from 
here to the ideal of the classical humanist. 

But if the picture of ancient Greece in modern English 
literature has become immensely more complex, and if the 
emergence of Byzantine Greece has anyhow begun to reduce 
the significance attached to Greek antiquity to less fanciful | 
proportions, what of modern Greece and its people? When we | 
last spoke of them, the modern Greeks were rapidly being | 
turned into Albanians in a desperate attempt to preserve the | 
ideal of humanity associated with the ancient Greeks. But this, 
even if it facilitated British foreign policy — for it was much 
easier to browbeat a lot of Slav migrants than it would have been 
to browbeat the descendants of those regarded as the crowning 
glory of humanity — this turning of modern Greeks into Al- 
banians to salve the classical dream couldn’t really last very 
long. For if an unmixed genealogy was to be the criterion of 
what constitutes a people, who then were the English? 
Nationality surely depends much more on common ways of 
thought and feeling, on common assumptions and attitudes, on | 
common religious beliefs and practices. And here the scholars, | 
who had pushed the modern Greeks out of the one door, began | 
to bring them in again, still in the name of the classical tradi- 
tion, through another. They began to explore modern Greek 
folk-lore, and to find similarities between it and ancient Greek 
religion. It seemed after all that the modern Greeks might have | 
some connection with ancient Greeks — though on this line of 
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argument they might also have some connection with Hittites, 
Polynesians, Aztecs, Red Indians, Druids and with practically 
everyone else who has religious beliefs and practices. 

It has really only been during the last thirty odd years that 
the terms ‘modern Greece’ and ‘modern Greeks’ have begun to 
lose that flavour of contempt attaching to them in Anglo- 
Saxon literary parlance — in the parlance, for instance, of T. S. 
Eliot, whose modern Greek is still that disreputable figure, ‘the 
Smyrna merchant, unshaven, with a pocket full of currants’, 
and of dubious intentions. Partly this has been due to the 
impact of the works, written in English, of Greek writers them- 
selves — works like the poetry of Demetrios Capetanakis and the 
short stories of Kay Cicellis; and in addition there has been a 
growing awareness of the richness and variety of modern 
Greek poetry and prose. All this has helped towards persuading 
the English that the Greeks do actually have some real con- 
temporary existence. 

For the difficulty from the English point of view is that to 
know a country and its people there has to be a certain self- 
exposure, a lack of anxiety about one’s dignity and superiority. 
And the English don’t on the whole like exposing themselves or 
forgetting about their dignity and their superiority. Also they 
tend to lack the gift of contemplation. They are generally men 
of action — or think of themselves as men of action (a vastly 
different matter) — who when they visit a foreign country like to 
get going, to take that country by storm; to make an attack on 
the country singly or in droves linked by what they call the 
team spirit, exhaustive and very exhausting. If in addition to 
this they are engaged on what Rose Macaulay would have 
called their Greek book, or as is often the case on their second or 
third Greek book — for there is a good market for such books in 
England, no doubt as compensations for the intolerable 
tedium of the English way of life, if they are writers you see 
them, Pausanias in one hand, note-book in the other, hurrying 
from site to site, from island to island, pausing here to observe 
the niceness of the view, there the shortcomings of the food or 
the drainage, elsewhere the prettiness of the flora, and all the 
time searching for the poetic allusion — a scrap from Euripides 
or from Byron — which will give the appropriate air of sophisti- 
cation to the page. Generally they are so busy recording their 
own impressions or displaying their own virtuosity, their own 
likes and dislikes, that they never get to know the country 
itself, never merge with it. For this requires a more impersonal 
and unhurried kind of temperament, one that is content to let 
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things be what they are and to express their own natures 
rather than serve as raw material for yet another book or study, 
Also, to know a country, a definite relationship, as with a 
living person, has to be entered into. And of recent English 
writers on Greece very few have had this more receptive 
capability which allows a country to reveal itself and which is 
able to experience it as a living reality. One of these few has 
been Lawrence Durrell. Leaving Greece in about 1940 he wrote: 

‘Here we miss Greece as a living body; a landscape lying up 
close against the sky, suspended on the blue lion-pads of 
mountains. And above all we miss the Eye; for the summers of 
indolence and deduction on the northern beaches of our island 
— beaches incessantly washed and spangled by the green Ionian 
— taught us that Greece was not a country but a living Eye. “The 
Enormous Eye’ Zarian used to call it. Walking in these valleys 
you knew with complete certainty that the traveller in this land 
could not record. It was rather as if he himself were recorded. 
The sensation of this immense hairless recording eye was 
everywhere; in the ringing blue sky, the temples, the supple 
branches of cypress, the sun beating in a withering hypnotic 
dazzle on the statues with curly hair and blunt sagacious noses. 
Everything was the subject of the Eye. ... Nowhere else has 
there ever been a landscape so aware of itself, conforming so 
marvellously to the dimensions of a human existence.’ And in} 
another passage he seeks to grasp the nature of this living) 
human existence which is Greece: ‘Greece: the vertical, 
masculine adventurous consciousness of the archipelago, with) 
its mental anarchy and indiscipline touched everywhere with 
the taste of agnosticism and spare living: Greece born into the 
sexual intoxication of the light, which seems to shine upwards 
from inside the very earth, to illuminate those bare acres of 
squill and asphodel.’ 

But it is one thing to express a relationship to the physical 
body of Greece. What though of the soul of this body, its people? 
Here English writers have mostly confined themselves to a few 
trite and slightly sententious remarks either showing how full 
the Greeks are of the Anglo-Saxon virtues, or how delightfully 
free they are from them. They note the passion for politics, the 
love of noise, the avid curiosity, the realism, the clarity of vision, | 
the hospitality, and so on. One — again it is Mr Durrell — at- | 
tempts an analysis based on the Greek puppet-play, the Kara- 
ghiosi: “Their national character is based on the idea of the | 
impoverished and downtrodden little man getting the better of 
the world around him by sheer cunning. Add to this the salt of 
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self-depreciating humour and you have the immortal Greek. A 
man of impulse, full of boasts, impatient of slowness, quick of 
sympathy, and inventive as well as assimilative. A coward and a 
hero at the same time; a man torn between his natural and 
heroic genius and his hopeless power of ratiocination.’ 

These comments may all be more or less true; but they are 
external observations, remarks made by minds standing apart 
and criticizing or judging or comparing. They do not penetrate 
beneath the surface. Indeed, such as Mr Osbert Lancaster do 
the Greeks the singular honour of believing that there is not 
anything beneath the surface to penetrate into: ‘I have a 
shrewd suspicion,’ he writes, ‘that in Greece there are no under- 
lying causes and that the facts which meet the eye are all- 
important.’ With this kind of attitude it is hardly surprising 
that while we may be given information and superficial gossip, 
we are given no insight into Greek life itself. Admittedly, this is 
something very hard for a foreigner to give, demanding as it 
does an ability to share, anyhow up to a point, the realities, 
often harsh and terrible, in which the Greek people live; and 
only books like Peter Hammond’s The Waters of Marah or 
Kevin Andrews’s The Flight of Ikaros seem in some measure to 
have succeeded here where so many have failed. 

This is something of the pattern of Greece in English litera- 
ture during the last century or so. We have traced the influence 
of the classical image, the discovery of Byzantium, the gradual 
experience of modern Greece and its people. The pattern has 
become more complex, but also more compelling, more vital. 
The Greece of the classical heritage and of the romantic phil- 
hellene has gone, and anyhow has always been irrelevant to the 
Greek situation. Greece is not a lost paradise or a haven for 
tourists or an object of study. And anyone now who would 
write about Greece with any purpose or significance must first 
have disabused himself of these notions. He must have sought 
out not the past, but the living fate of Greece, which is not a 
doom but a destiny, a process rather in which past and present 
blend and fuse, in which nature and man participate: a 
process, indefinable, baffling, enigmatic, with its element of 
magic, its element of tragedy, working itself out in that land- 
scape of raddled hills and corrosive sea, in the pitiless beat of 
the summer sun, in the long generations of the lives of the Greek 


| people; working, beyond the beauty and the nostalgia and the 


affliction, towards some end we cannot see, but working in- 
escapably, and with a vitality that few other lands possess. 











Return to Hellas 


Hubert Butler 


HEN I was young, but not young enough, I walked 
V) V) through the Peloponnese with a mule. It took, I 
think, thirteen hours from Andritsaena to the ferry 
across the Alphaeus. I had never enjoyed anything so much, 
but I felt very angry that my education had been back to front. 
Here was the jam at last after I had stuffed myself to repletion 
with dry bread. Had I known of all this before, the fragrance of 
myrtle and mule-droppings, the memory of roast sucking-pig 
and retsina would have reconciled me to knowledge, which till 
then had flowed in a contrary direction to my curiosity. Why, for 
instance, had I never grasped that the cistus, on which the mule 
trampled, that showy nurseryman’s plant with pink flowers and 
dark sticky leaves, (catalogue price 7s. 6d.), was a common- 
place to Herodotus. The Greeks, he said, made incense from 
it by combing the beards of billy-goats. Why did I never guess) 
that in a meadow at Olympia, ringed with asphodel and 
narcissus, the Hermes of Praxiteles would shed like the scab 
of an old wound its frowsy kinship with a plaster cast in the! 
Science Buildings at Charterhouse? 

Travel to Greece is now so easy and cheap that only a very 
unenterprising or underprivileged boy or girl would study 
The Agamemnon without going to Mycenae, or the Persian Wars 
without a visit to Salamis. But the more ambitious examinees’ 
will not go by mule now. The mules and the muleteers are still 
there, but, just as the peasant costumes of the Balkans are 
moving from the backs of peasants to the tourist shops, so, 
though more deliberately, the mules are shifting away from 
nature towards art, towards those unnatural animals, which 
carry giggling metropolitans across the Gap of Dunloe, in- 
sulated from the present by a strict tabu upon tourists with cars.| 

Indeed, one might say that everything is too easy now, 
information too accessible and in a different way the Greek! 
world has got out of focus again. We now know more than the 
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average Greek knew about the development of his pots and 
trade routes, his dialect and his racial descent. The scholar’s 
approach is no longer humanist but clinical. I have heard of a 
French doctor who failed to recognize an old acquaintance till 
he had seen his bottom, which he had treated for boils. ‘Ah, 
mon camarade, c’est toi!’ he exclaimed, as he embraced him. 
This backside intimacy with Greece is now the only kind of 
which we dare boast. 

Is it because too many banalities have been uttered about 
‘the Greek spirit’ that the scholar now buries his head in 
potsherds and paradigms? As we boarded our plane with 
28 other middle-aged unprofessional phil-Hellenes, we knew 
well how banal we were. Yet we were conscious of our power. 
It is for us that a trunk-road sweeps between Helicon and 
Parnassus and that 6,000 new bedrooms (bathrooms attached), 
and 33 new hotels have been decreed. From now on the mariner, 
as he rounds Cape Sunium, will not see the Temple of Poseidon, 
as Byron saw it, lonely and abandoned, but flanked by a 
Tourist Pavilion and a Hilton Hotel. An avenue lined with 
cypress and eucalyptus leads right up to the tumulus at Mara- 
thon, so that the front bumpers of our charabanc could actually 
graze the green sod beneath which the 192 Greek warriors were 
laid. 

Well, and why not? The Greeks, a vulgar and gregarious 
people, loved tours and tourists and international gatherings 
and painted each garment of the Caryatids a different colour. 
The Temple of Poseidon once was more expensively gorgeous 
with gold and ivory than the lounge of the Hilton Hotel, not 
yet completed, will ever be. The flutings of its Doric columns 
were red and yellow; its present admired colour is the work of 
time, which turns all our bones to apricot and ivory. 

Obviously group travel by chartered plane is revolutionizing 
Hellenic travel and, to judge by our experience, the first 
revolutionaries are conscious of what they are doing and doing 
it well. On our Wings Tour in less than a fortnight we saw more 
of the Greek world than Strabo and Pausanias could have seen 
in five times the time; collectively we could have compiled a 
patchy but not contemptible epilogue about its flora and fauna 
and surviving antiquities. For sophisticated travellers it used 
to be a point of honour to dodge their compatriots, except 
those in embassies, but we found through our companions an 
enlargement of our senses. X saw and shared the eagle resting 
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on a rock at Cameirus, the vultures gliding over the Doric 
Code of Laws at Gortyna, two hoopoos and a stonechat. 
Y observed how as we went southward the pink anemones faded 
and gave place to white, the golden camomiles of Crete replaced 
the white ones of Rhodes, the lemons grew smaller. Z identified 
for us Ithaca and Delos and the mouth of the Acheron. Above 
the clouds and below, our perambulating city-state was well 
governed by two intelligent and amiable archons and those 
who had no special knowledge to share cemented its solidarity 
with maps and aspirins, fieldglasses and Penguins. It was only 
on the subject of Ancient Greece that I observed a competitive- 
ness that was not shown about the best seats on the plane, the 
best beds in the hotel. I attribute this to compulsory classics, 
which fester like an abscess under the skin of so many middle- 
aged men. A century ago it could erupt in parliament or the 
Law Courts, when rolling periods were decorated with quota- 
tions. A generation ago it could still exude through the com- 
petition page of the Saturday Westminster, when a poem by 
Herrick could be ‘neatly rendered’ into Alcaics. But now, 
except for conferring Honorary Degrees in a witty way, what 
public use can one make of it all? If it does not earn you a 
salary, it is often just a focus of irritation. When at Marathon 
Mrs N. mused, as she pointed at Mount Parnes, ‘I love to think 
of Xenophon sitting on a throne up there and watching the 
battle’, there was a febrile pounce from two middle-aged public 
schoolmen. ‘Xerxes!’ gasped the first. ‘Salamis!’ chided the 
second. ‘A spur of Mount Aegaleos’, said a third, a near- 
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professional, in a competitively uncompetitive murmur, | 


thereby winning trick, game and rubber. After that Mrs N. 
kept all her loving thoughts about antiquity to herself. 

Nobody wants to hear what we saw in Greece and its islands, 
for now they are so accessible that everyone can see them for 
himself. So I shall confine myself to two digressions, expounding 
two out-of-date heresies in terms of Attica, the Argolid, Rhodes 
and Crete. 

First there is the question of Mrs N. and cannibalism among 
amateur and professional phil-Hellenes, who, except on 
cruises and bus-tours and chartered planes, at conferences and 
in common rooms, are a scattered and insignificant com- 
munity. Ethel Smyth, in an admirable Greek travel-book 
(not un-scholarly but anti-scholarly), indicates that archaeo- 
logists are even bigger prigs than classical scholars. 
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Most workers [she writes], perhaps most humans, are prone 
to secret jealousy, but for undisguised scorn of all other 
workers in his own field of business, commend me to the 
archacologist. 


and she describes a meeting between ‘two frigid and lordly 
ones of the orthodox type’ who were looking down their noses 
at each other but ran together like twin dewdrops in implied 
disdain of a third, who was unorthodox. ‘His buoyancy of 
spirit was greatly against him.’ 

One explanation of this might be that archaeology is now 
largely financed by the public and not by private wealth or 
voluntary subscription. The paid professional, slightly askew to 
reality, is sheltered from the freezing indifference, which 
unsubsidized enthusiasm would meet from gg per cent of his 
fellow citizens. A century ago Mrs N.’s eager little advances 
might have meant a 55. subscription to a struggling archaeo- 
logical society. Now she is probably paying the state more than 
this towards the discovery of the past, but her enforced benevo- 
lence is hidden even from herself in the labyrinth of the budget. 
It does not have to be solicited or gratefully acknowledged. 

Great reappraisals are often chaotic, experimental and 
vulnerable to ridicule. They are seldom conducted in the trim 
laboratories where reputations are nursed. At Mycenae and 
Cnossos one cannot forget that the great archaeological revolu- 
tions of recent times were carried through by amateurs in the 
teeth of bitter professional opposition. Schliemann, the indigo 
merchant, who, at Hissarlik and Mycenae, unburied a vanished 
civilization, looked to Gladstone for encouragement over the 
heads of the German academicians, who sneered at him, and 
the Greek archaeologists, who called him a swindler and a 
smuggler. Evans, who uncovered Cnossos, was a paper- 
manufacturer, who had gone to prison in Dalmatia for his 
rebel sympathies. Ventris, who deciphered Linear B, was an 
architect. Behind them all stands Boucher de Perthes, the 
Father of Prehistory, the French Customs official, who grew 
prize pears and wrote bad plays and for fifteen years urged the 
frigid and lordly ones of Paris to come to Abbeville and inspect 
the prehistoric tools he had discovered. But they never came. 
All these men had ‘buoyancy of spirit’. Now the “Treasure of 
Priam’, which Schliemann had presented to the German 
nation, has disappeared, removed by the Russians. But who 
knows or cares? The apathy of the average man, which the 
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amateur tried to ruffle, is not so burdensome to the professional. 

It was inevitable that nationalism should creep in with state- 
supported archaeology, and its ravages could be observed in 
Greece. It was obvious that the superb excavations at Cameiros 
and Lindos in Rhodes cause acute schizophrenia in many 
scholarly Greeks. If you ask who carried them out, they will say 
in a rapid undertone: ‘The Italians had that privelege’, and 
then will explain how no proper report of the work done has 
yet been published and so no one knows how many treasures 
were transported to Italy. Yet no one can deny that these 
graceful columns, these ranks of tombs and votive monuments, 
woven out of fragments by imagination and cement, are highly 
magnetic and that it is not only the spirit which they enrich. 
One is told that the money brought in by tourists, added to 
that which is sent home by emigrants, is more important to 
Greece than all her exports of olives and oranges. Even so, 
there are certain debts which one ought to be excused from 
acknowledging. Go for instance to the most ambitious of all 
the Italian restorations on Rhodes, the Palace of the Grand 
Master of the Knights of St John. Though its medievalism is 
more convincing in the twilight, there is a dollar-compelling 
majesty about its mighty walls, clad in roses and bougain- 


villea, its vast courtyards and lordly stairways. Inside you | 


must crawl crabwise round the saloons, because the floors are 
covered with rich Byzantine mosaics. You may hear a whimper 
that the Italian governor of the Dodecanese (the guide-books 
call him ‘the tyrant de Vecchi’) looted them from the island 


pee 


of Cos to decorate this palace for himself, that he walked across | 


them without even carpet slippers and that the Muse of History 
is mocked by his bathrooms and his alabaster lifts. Yet the 
Greeks are a thrifty as well as a proud people. The tyrant’s 


palace will remain. But so too will the long Italian inscription ' 


in the hall-way, which reveals that Rhodes was once one of 
the fairest jewels in the Fascist crown and that, reviving its 
ancient glories, the Italians were trying to revive also the 


patronage, which Hadrian and others had once bestowed on | 


the subject Hellenes. The marble plaque relates how Cesare 
Maria de Vecchi, Conte di, etc., in the reign of Victor 
Emmanuel II, King of Italy, King of Albania, Emperor of 
Abyssinia, etc., under the leadership of Benito Mussolini, etc., 
did cause to be reconstructed, etc., in defence of the Law and 
Faith of Rome, etc. 
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There is a notion that archaeology is a grave, objective 
science and that it can accept the patronage of governments 
without being defiled. But in fact it is neutral coloured and 
highly absorbent and can be dyed black or brown or red with 
the greatest of ease. Because of Schliemann and the Aryan 
theory Mycenae was dyed brown during the German occupation 
and the names of Goering, Goebbels and Himmler and scores 
of officers of the Panzerdivisionen can be read in the visitors’ 
book at La Belle Héléne, once Schliemann’s headquarters. 
Himmler, like Mussolini, was an ardent patron of archaeology, 
believing that confirmation of his Aryan theories lay beneath 
the sod. Many of the frigid and lordly ones believed that they 
could smile at his views and accept his subsidies. Distinguished 
German scholars went to Norway for Himmler to excavate 
under the aegis of Vidkun Quisling. Was learning advanced by 
what they discovered? We carry the past about with us in its 
entirety and nothing is gained, if to illuminate what is remote 
we must wear blinkers to blot out the present. It is possible that 
German and Italian leaders deliberately switched the search- 
light of scholarship on to ancient times, so that the darkness 
which veiled their own manoeuvres might be deepened. 

Aristotle, now over eighty, an assistant of Professor Wace, 
spends much of his time sunning himself outside the Belle 
Héléne. He loves to talk of the Professor, of Mrs Wace and 
Miss Helen and of all that happened since they left. Wave after 
wave of foreign warriors visited Mycenae, but the Nazi officers 
surpassed all the others by their ability to quote long passages 
of Homer by heart; after them came the English and the 
Italians; at the bottom the Americans. 

Does this mean some affinity between Himmler and Homer? 
I think that all it signifies is that when a state is sufficiently vast, 
its wartime needs are so varied that all but impossible people 
can accept a portion of its policy with a portion of their minds. 
It is a matter of bringing matching pieces together. Many who 
in cruder days would have had to be expensively court- 
martialled or imprisoned can be drafted to some zone of co- 
operation which does not offend their consciences. Dedicated 
to departmental virtue, they feed the hungry and homeless, 
they diffuse culture. Everybody contributes according to his 
gifts. While unfastidious Germans were sent to exterminate and 
enslave the peoples of eastern Europe, a polished and humane 
élite, who played French cricket with the kids in their billets 
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and made small safe Witze about Goering’s medals, were sent 
to charm the Channel Islanders. In Ireland it was well known 
that our Cultural Gauleiter was to be a competent Celtic 
archaeologist, who, though a German, had been till just 
before the outbreak of the war Director of our National 
Museum. It is not, therefore, surprising that genuine Homeric 
scholars have appeared at Mycenae with Himmler, flattering 
themselves that they were diverting him temporarily from his 
wickedness to the patronage of learning. Possibly, as the 
Supreme Commander of the S.S. and the Gestapo bent over a 
shaft grave, some irresponsible amateur may have been 
tempted for liberty’s sake to push him in and crack his skull 
open with an inscribed stele (c. 1550 B.c.). Then he will have 
recollected that ‘scholarship is above politics’ and that one 
should do nothing that would discredit archaeology and check 
the flow of subsidies to research. 

In small communities on the Greek model, self-deception was 
not so easy as now. There were few humane or learned side- 
shows in which dissenters could bury their scruples, so there 
was an abundance of uninhibited traitors. At Marathon there 
was an Athenian traitor with the Persian fleet and another 
signalling to it from Pentelicus. 

Surely Greek art and letters owed their crystalline clarity 
in part to this small scale simplicity. Traitors were traitors and 
there were no multiple loyalties to muddy the mind. Could one 
say that in the city-state men could not escape from each other 
except by open secession? The constant friction and fusion of 


diverse personalities in a confined space caused some creative | 





ee eee 


combustion and sparked off explosions of genius, which could | 


not have happened in those large loose federations, which the 
Greeks despised. 

Here I am in the middle of my second digression. If my 
explanation sounded nonsensical, why has no better one been 
offered for the prodigious flowering of genius in the city- 
states? Why has no sociologist given them the same attention 
that he gives to more trivial and nebulous problems — the 
effects of television on the sex-life of miners, the devaluation of 
the piano as an index of social prestige and so on? Are they 
scared of the professors, who have been oddly fallacious in their 
assessments? The great Hellenizers of a generation ago (I 
mean those who believed that the Greeks offered to students ‘a 
message’ and not merely some interesting linguistic and 
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ethnological puzzles), Zimmern, Murray, Lowes Dickinson, 
were all deluded by their enthusiasm for the League of Nations 
and that ‘wider citizenship’ in which the old Greek ideals were 
to be merged. They buried the city-state honourably but the 
epitaphs they wrote are so odd that surely the corpse ought to 
be exhumed for more detailed analysis? 

Lowes Dickinson considered that ‘the good citizen’ of the 
Greek type could now only survive on the county council level, 
concerning himself with sewage and parks. More aspiring men 
would be liberated by the administrative machinery of a huge 
multi-racial state for wider freer speculations and experiences. 
Zimmern thought that 


the state in these days of large-scale government does not 
expose its citizens to the daily falsehoods and hypocrisies 
which seem inevitable in the life of the smaller groupings 
of men and women... 


Writing in the year that Hitler was elected president of a small 
dining-club in Munich, he said that Germany ‘her population 
relieved from military duty and available for productive tasks, 
has the advantage over the most ideal construction of ancient 
Greece’. With all this Gilbert Murray would surely have 
agreed. With Nazism, Stalinism and McCarthyism just 
ahead could they have been wronger? 

The small Greek community has had many strange and 
fruitful reincarnations in free principalities, republics, cities. 
To-day when all the sober orthodoxies are harnessed to apoca- 
lyptic beliefs of the most bizarre character, the Decay of the 
State, the Conversion of Russia, the final triumph of Com- 
munism or Democracy or Mahomet or the White or Black 
Races, I see nothing grotesque in believing that in some 
unforeseeable society of the future the function of a man and a 
citizen will again converge. 

Who knows how? When it first happened it was an accident. 
It seems that many millennia ago Poseidon shook the Aegean 
continent into scattered fragments and imposed upon Greek 
exuberance a consistently small and sober pattern, which 
appeared to later Greek thinkers to be that best suited to man’s 
social and intellectual development. Poor external communica- 
tions helped to train the ancient cities in social self-sufficiency. 
They managed to be self-centred without being parochial. 
Their limitations, which appear to us so crippling, proved to 
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them a blessing. Aristotle, reflecting on the greatness of Athens, 
declared that a large state was as absurd as a ship two furlongs 
long, that men should know the characters of their fellow. 
citizens if they were to judge them. ‘A nation’ was a barbarous 
conception. ‘Who could be the herald of such an unwieldy 
multitude except a stentor?’ To the Greeks there was nothing 
paradoxica! in the association of great men with small com- 
munities. 

It was an extraordinary phenomenon. In a few small cities 
on the rocky promontories and islands of the Aegean all our 
arts and sciences were founded in a few generations. Then 
followed centuries of imperial and feudal stagnation. Was the 
explanation racial? No, for the Greeks were mongrels. It 
concerns the nature of man. If Aristotle was wrong, what 
better interpretation of this marvel can sociology offer? 

At the moment even if it was admitted that the small com- 
munity was the best nursery for genius and freedom, every- 
thing is against it. Ancient Greek liberty was as precarious as it 
was lovely and it is doubtful if any modern Greek would accept 
it. How many blessings descend on those who are content with 
less! The Italians, even the tyrant de Vecchi, were extremely 
indulgent to Rhodes, so that liberty would not now be half| 
so dear to the Rhodians, if it were not sweetened with many | 
fiscal concessions. For example, they get their sugar for 5 
drachme the kilo, while the Cretans, with whose affections no 
wealthy foreigner has ever tampered, have to pay 10 drachme 
at least. 

And apart from the question of groceries, there is that of 
security, so that in fact few sensible men believe that it is wise | 
for small peoples to wish for independence. It has long been so. | 





Mahaffy, the Provost of T CD, loved freedom and was an | 


ardent phil-Hellene. Describing very readably his travels in 
Greece with Oscar Wilde, he faced squarely certain ambigui- 
ties in his concern for liberty, which as an Irish imperialist he 
could not dodge. He thought that, when England occupied | 
Malta and the Ionian Islands, she should have taken Sicily 
and Southern Greece as{well. 


What precious results [he wrote] might have been gained 
for these countries themselves and for Europe at large! While 
our invalids and sybarites would have spread wealth and 
refinement through the beautiful uplands of Sicily, our route 
to India would have lain through Greece. . . Greek art and 
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antiquities would have become the household property of 
good society, instead of being seen only by a few privileged 
people to the great disgust of their envious neighbours. 


Except that they would have disagreed as to whose invalids 
should refine the Sicilians, the tyrant de Vecchi would have 
fully understood this point of view which still survives in many 
respectable bosoms. I felt it stir in my own, when at Corinth 
our guide told how she had taken round a party of English 
journalists concerned about Cyprus. She spoke of the monu- 
ments they had seen, the banquets they had eaten, the contacts, 
the camaraderie and ‘the greater mutual understanding’ that 
had ensued. 

‘Softening-up process!’ interjected one of my fellow- 
travellers. 

‘Brain-washing!’ said a second. 

A third was more explicit: ‘I think you were cheating. You 
were using your beautiful country to influence a political 
decision.’ 

I felt neutral, for it is the Greek intention to bring Cyprus 
directly under the Athens government, as Crete is. No doubt 
that is what the Cypriots want, but I cannot suppress my 
conviction that Hellenic liberty was the discovery of small pig- 
headed communities, which resisted assimilation to larger ones 
at the price of security. It was almost a definition of liberty 
that it should be insecure. Groceries or no groceries, it might be 
easier for Cyprus to extricate herself from the bored clutches 
of an alien than from the tender and suffocating embraces of 
Mother Greece. 

Certainly Mother Greece loves Crete in a very possessive 
way. Though we never heard sedition preached there is a 
constant grumbling about taxes and jobs. As regards jobs, it 
was odd that the admirable guide, who showed us Cnossos 
and Phaestus as well as Rhodes, was an Athenian. Are there no 
unemployed intellectuals in the land of Kazantzakis, whom I 
believe to be a major European novelist? And was the Tourist 
Policeman, who sat beside the guide an Athenian too? It was 
his job to go ahead of us and refine the Cretans. Once when we 
stopped in a village for a drink he dashed into the café first and 
we found him engaged in a fiery battle with the proprietor and 
his waiters. We begged for our drinks, but Greek had met 
Greek and they had no time for us. The policeman was telling 
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them that they should have clean shirts on and a black tie for 
the tourists and the waiters were roaring back. ‘Why didn’t a 
you ’phone us from Iraklion and warn us they were coming?’ _p 
The policeman stamped his foot and said; ‘Can’t you under-_r 
stand that you are to have clean shirts for the whole of the  )} 
tourist season?’ The monstrous absurdity of this left the waiters a 
speechless, and we managed to order our drinks. s 

As a civilizing influence would Mahaffy have been pleased a 
with us? In his day, when an unrefined people was to be 1 
refined by an imperial one, the patient had to be put in some t 
sort of political strait-jacket and culture had to be pumped in 
by resident expatriates. But now refinement comes by plane’ 2 
and train and bus from every land of the west. Such progress. 
has been made in the canning and sweetening of culture that’ 
huge concentrated doses, capable of neutralizing the toughest| | 
insularities, the most obstinate regional idiosyncrasies, can be 
dumped anywhere by anyone, and they will be greedily 
absorbed. Culture vibrates through the air and croons and 
quivers on celluloid. When we landed in Crete, we heard a 
voice warbling in our own tongue from the charabanc that had 
come to meet our plane: ‘I guess I’ll have to dream the rest!’ 
it managed to say before we extinguished it. At Cnossos and at 
Mallia the chauffeur remained with his discs in the charabanc 
and the warbling would start up again, transporting him to 
distant lands and remote experiences more effectively than we, 
the raw unsweetened products of those lands, could ever do. 
In fact he did not like Anglo-Saxons in the flesh and when we 
passed the American air-base near Mallia he wrinkled up his 
nose to illustrate how aloof the Americans were. Pointing at the 
rocket-site, he said: “They make Crete very important place; 
we all get blown up in next war. Greek Government want to be 
important, Cretymen not.’ Cretans and Anglo-Saxons meet 
each other like shadows beyond the Styx. We saw an American 
airman looking at Minoan pots; a patch on the back of his 
tunic five times the size of the Phaestos disc was embroidered 
with a map of Crete, the word IRAKLION and many letters | 
and numbers, as though he had come to Crete in the mail-bag. 
The travels recorded on his spine had left no imprint on his face, 
which was amazingly blank. 

In Rhodes at the lower end of the Street of the Knights, we 
met a crowd of German soldiers dashing with tanks under an 
ancient archway. Under their Nazi helmets black Greek eyes 
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were sparkling. They straggled back twice and dashed through 
again, and then a third time da capo. There was a tourist 
policeman there, but we were too middle-aged to need his 
reassurance that there was no cause for alarm. In fact David 
Niven and Gregory Peck and a host of cameramen and supers 
and secretaries were at work on their film in the huge and 
sprawling Hotel Miramare on the road to Cameirus. In an 
annexe was a publicity department daily sending out advance 
notices to Arizona or Malaya. A couple of million pounds was 
to be spent on the film, and half of this, we were told, would be 
spent in Rhodes. In a few months the film will rise like a rocket 
and encircle the globe, and before the last vibration of this 
mighty effort of the human imagination has died down enough 
gold will have been stirred round to rebuild the Colossus of 
Rhodes ten times over. 

But here we have to ask how far we have damaged the 
intimate relationship between a creative mind and its milieu by 
distending almost limitlessly the field of vision and hearing, 
dulling the impact of experience on our senses by exposing 
them incessantly to titillations from afar? Rhodes is a suitable 
place in which to ask this question, because it was to Cleobulus, 
the Rhodian sage, that the Greeks attributed the famous 
maxim pndev dyav or Nothing to Excess. In the lounge of the 
Miramare did I only fancy that the film-folk passing by were 
practising some kind of intellectual levitation and only made 
contact with Rhodes through the soles of their alpagatas? 
They had the constipated look of men who have consumed 
more irrelevant experience than they can digest. In the corner 
a man was chalking up the names of horses on a blackboard. 
As he wrote the mimosas seemed to wilt and the skies to become 
grey. We were at Aintree. We had to wait at a table with 
picture papers on it and for ten minutes we were transported 
to Paris and New York and some provincial town, I think 
Leeds. And this is happening to most of us the whoie time. 
Impressions from far away as soft as snowflakes are choking up 
the channels of perception, making sharp corners into curves, 
generalizing what is particular, reducing everything to a 
boundless colourless uniformity. There is now no escape from 
ayay. 

The Age of the Parasites, which runs concurrently with the 
Age of the Satellites beyond the Oder, may last longer than the 
Age of the City State did, but it cannot last for ever. Whatever 
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their inward affinities, the Parasites and Satellites daily 
prophesy for each other inevitable dissolution. And indeed it 
seems that sooner or later these great commensal com- 
munities, consolidated by fear and greed, will disintegrate. 
Giant states are only suitable for dwarfs. Full-sized humans 
cannot be fed on abstractions and build a society with others, 
whose existence can only be deduced from statistics, from 
digests of opinions and mechanical projections of voices and 
profiles. An idea, which is to travel far by modern means, 
must like an air-passenger’s luggage be meagre. That is why 
small thoughts and personalities, which would have met with a 
rejoinder of their own size in the agora at Cameirus in 300 B.c. 
ripple round the world unchallenged. 

And in fact all these engines of refinement, which are sup- 
posed to spray the wilderness with culture, always slip into 
reverse and operate as suction pumps. Those men who are 
susceptible to external influence are drawn away to the cities 
leaving the torpid and incurious behind. For various reasons 
no one minds this much. Our chauffeur in Crete was proud 
that they had had no civil war there comparable to that on the 
mainland and very little Communism. ‘You see,’ he said, ‘we 
have our family wars. That is enough.’ And he explained that 
his stay-at-home relations with a full-time vendetta on their 
hands, ramifying through distant cousins and unrelated name- 
sakes, had no time for international politics. In Rhodes 
sophistication has settled in one corner like currants in a badly 
cooked cake, leaving the interior :gnorant and primitive. I 
walked round a grave-yard in the village of Archangel and it 
seemed to me that the peasants, their schoolteachers and their 
priests must be as poor and illiterate as in the days of Cleobulus. 
The names of the dead are roughly scratched with a nail on 
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cement slabs fringed with bath-room tiles. In the phrase | 


Enthade Keitai (Here Lies), I read on various tombs, ‘keite, kite, 
keetai, kitai’. One would not find so much mispelling on the 
memorial slabs which the Italians unearthed in the ancient 
Rhodian cities. 

These peasants are the sediment, which half a dozen in- 
fusions of foreign culture have failed to dilute. Sophisticated 


foreigners in revolt from their age find a certain sweetness in | 


their mummified traditions. There is an epicene pleasure in 


watching others believe things which we no longer believe | 


ourselves. Lawrence Durrell, whose book on Rhodes is so | 
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subtle and observant, sternly censures the village poet because 
he only half believed in the efficacy of the sacred pool at Soroni, 
in which two old nuns, wading about in nightdresses, were 
immersing the village idiot. For the poet’s scepticism he 
blames: 


the village schoolmaster and lawyer, those heirs to the vague 
radicalism and agnosticism, which is poisoning the whole 
source of our culture. 


Mary Renault, in her charming novel about Theseus, also 
recoils in this odd direction from what she calls ‘the levelling 
fashions of the day’ and ‘the standards of Admass’, and tries to 
make credible those stories about Crete and Minos, of which 
the Greeks themselves were sceptical. 

Nostalgia for lost innocence is an affliction of the over- 
civilized from which country intellectuals are immune. All the 
best verse about bean rows and simple sacrifices to rustic gods 
was inspired by the roar of Oxford Street or the Roman Forum. 
Such sentiments were alien to the Hellenes, a half-rustic 
people, vaguely radical, vaguely agnostic, who rose to glory 
and laid the foundations of our culture by extricating them- 
selves from primitive superstition and outworn political forms. 

We have locked the Hellenes in a museum, because the 
small communities in which they thrived seem to belong 
irrevocably to the past. Though our eyes have rested on the 
lavatory seat of the Queen of Cnossus, and our local branch of 
the Town and Counties Bank is a close replica of the Temple 
of Zeus at Aegina, the Greeks themselves are more irrelevant 
to us than they used to be. Only a very young undergraduate 
would dare to take Aristotle seriously and to ask whether in 
ancient Rhodes a citizen could realize his faculties more fully 
than we can, whether fewer talents were wasted, fewer brains 
distorted. Few would speculate whether there was less Angst 
and ulcers among its painters and writers than among the 
gifted artistes at the Hotel Miramare. Yet these questions are 
as pertinent to human society as those which sociologists 
normally ask. 

I think we can acknowledge squalor and slavery and spasms 
of barbarism, and yet say that, when Lindos and Cameiros 
were thriving cities, the Rhodians had some precious gift of 
reconciling disparate things, which we have lost. Society was 
closely knit without curtailment of variety. Ideas were freshly 
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minted from experience, curiosity moved freely and truth was 
not yet imprisoned in quotation marks. The temples often 
combined the functions of city-churches and municipal galleries 
and archives. Religion adapted itself to the vaguely agnostic 
trends of the time. Pindar, whose ode to the Rhodian boxer, 
Diagoras, was preserved in letters of gold in the Temple of 
Athene at Lindus, was very devout but he had, like many 
others, manufactured his own beliefs, discarding discreditable 
stories of the gods, even when, as often, these were the most 
ancient and traditional. In the temples the integrity and 
independence of the artist were fanatically respected, if one 
is to believe the old story of Protogenes and his picture of the 
Satyr — and why should one not believe it? He had painted a 
partridge on a pillar beside his satyr, so lifelike that all the 
partridge-breeders of Rhodes (they still breed them there) had 
brought in their pet partridges to cluck at it. Protogenes 
considered that this showed such disrespect to the Satyr, his 
masterpiece, and so vulgar a misunderstanding of art that he 


had asked permission of the temple authorities to paint out his 


partridge. Permission was granted. 

Later, of course, Rhodes against her will became involved in 
the gigantic imperial designs of the successors of Alexander 
and, in the homeland of Cleobulus, the Colossus, that great 
ebullition of excess, was erected. It lasted only fifty years, 
crashing in the earthquake of 227 B.c. The Rhodians lived 
among the fragments for nine centuries, then a Jew from Syria 
bought them for boiling down. There were, we are told, goo 
camel-loads to be carried away. 

If in some man-made earthquake our colossal enterprises 
were to collapse to-day, it would be as hard to tidy up after 
them, nor does disaster seem to curb the appetite for excess. 
On the other hand, these enterprises, as their social sterility 
becomes apparent, may slowly cease to dominate our imagina- 
tions. They may yield priority to the study of human relations, 
at which both in their theory and in its practical application, 
the Greeks so enormously surpassed us. 
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Letter from Morocco 


Living Without Facts 


George Watson 


I 


OROCCO has been an ‘independent’ sultanate and 
M Rion since 1956, when the French capitulated. 

During the Protectorate, they say, you could call up a 
Ministry in Rabat and find out the dry facts of what was going 
on: the volume of exports, of imports, the standard of living, 
the cost of living. I have the impression that, as a visitor, I am 
the only man in Rabat putting factual questions to-day with 
any confidence. No resident journalist, no diplomat, expects 
to get answers any more. The embassies, in duty bound, sit 
about trying to discover a fact or two, and fail. The government 
ministries show no sign of curiosity about the actual state of the 
kingdom. ‘Arabs,’ as one diplomat told me, ‘do not have facts. 
They have aspirations.’ A Western agnostic spirit, educated in 
the knowledge that Ought cannot be deduced from Is, is 
startled to find himself thrown into a world where Ought and Is 
are pretty much the same thing. According to my newspaper, 
President Nasser thinks that the Prime Minister of Iraq has no 
Arab blood in his veins: but this is no further from reality than 
most of the talk I have been listening to here in the past weeks. 
Any merchant, Arab or French, will tell you that the Moroccan 
economy has declined since the end of the Protectorate, and 
especially in the last year, since the Government’s withdrawal 
from the French franc zone in 1959 — but in official language, 
poverty is an effect of French colonial exploitation, and good 
times just around the corner. ‘We desire not only that foreign 
capital should stay, but that it should come’, a Government 
spokesman told me, and any foreign businessman considering 
investment and asking for guarantees will be proudly referred 
to the New Investment Law - in which there are no guarantees 
for foreign investors. The Government is busy publicly promis- 
ing aid to the Algerian rebels, and privately refusing them 
bases in Moroccan territory. 
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But politics are trivial, especially here. What impresses is the 
total absence of information on any level at all. Try to find your 
way about a Moroccan town on foot, and you soon discover 
that its inhabitants do not know the names of the streets in 
which they live. Last week I put my nose into a café in Fez to 
ask the way to a certain street. Three friendly Arab customers 
playing cards at a corner table all raised their arms and pointed 
in three different directions. (It was the main street in that 
part of town, had not changed its name, and was only a block 
away.) This is an order of ignorance that has nothing to do 
with the lack of educational system or high rates of illiteracy: 
it is unimaginable, for instance, in an illiterate Greek. Not 
to know and not to care: the Government has published 
a poster to celebrate that odd fiasco we are all trying to 
forget, the conference of the Arab League in Casablanca, 
from which Tunisia and Iraq both absented themselves. It 
consists of a map of the Arab world, with photographs of the 
Arab rulers, and the government information service assured 
me that it was issued not for propaganda but for information, 
though it is notable that the Saharan frontier of Morocco is not 
acknowledged, that the frontier between Egypt and the Sudan 
is the one claimed by Cairo, not by Khartoum, and that Israel 
is not marked at all. Its value as ‘information’, then, is 
deliberately limited: since Israel ought not to exist, it does not 
exist. But, according to the government spokesman, the object 
of the map is to show Moroccans where the Arab states are, 
which suggests that the official view of Moroccan naiveté is no 
higher than my own. 


———ow 


Inaccuracy must be infectious. Rabat seems full of Westerners | 


who, though perhaps sane on all other subjects, have an oddly 
distorted notion of the country they are living in. There are the 
usual unattached English ladies with good accents, wooden 


beads and an ingrained habit of reading the New Statesman, | 


and they will solemnly tell you that the beaten brass trays and 


hand-patterned leather pouffes sold in identical designs in | 


every casbah in the country are symptoms of a civilization 
innately superior to that of the West. (The Moroccan nationa- 
lists, to do them justice, do not believe this, and the current 
exhibition of Moroccan craftsmanship in Rabat, which the 
King’s daughter opened some months ago, is very rightly 
designed for the export market.) A British diplomat who had 
spent thirty years in Cairo warmly assured me, as we passed a 
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food-stall thick with flies, that all food sold between here and 
Baghdad is clean, because clean food is enjoined upon the 
Moslems in the Koran, though any local hospital will supply 
evidence of food-poisoning. The case of T. E. Lawrence comes 
to mind again and again, the archetype of all Arabophile 
Europeans, happily convincing himself that skirmishes were 
battles and every comrade a hero. Indeed, the whole strange 
incident of the Anglo-Arab love-affair (1916-56) becomes 
credible in such an atmosphere, and inexplicable otherwise, for 
mere self-interest does not explain the passionate certainties 
about the Arab character that ruled in the Foreign Office in 
those four decades. The geese of our ‘Arab experts’ were always 
swans. They were pro-Waafd, pro-Neguib and pro-Nasser. 
Now they are pro-Kassem. Arabs do not believe the word of 
Arabs, but the Foreign Office did — or behaved as if it did. 
Perhaps Eden was right when he insisted that diplomats be 
moved on every three years. 


Il 


I went to see Mr Allal al-Fasi, ‘leader’ (more recently 
President) of the Istiqlal (Independence) Party, still in opposi- 
tion. In spite of a thin grey beard and moustache, and an Arab 
felt cap, he looks disconcertingly like Mr Selwyn Lloyd, a 
resemblance which his portraits — they are fairly common in 
the casbah at Fez, but not elsewhere — had failed to reveal. No 
doubt this is the merest accident, on both counts. He received 
me politely in the headquarters of the Party, just outside the 
walls of the old city of Rabat, and in his self-conscious dignity 
seems firmly aware of his place in history as the Chief Architect 
(after His Majesty King Mohammed V) of Moroccan 
nationalism. The two men are much of an age — in their early 
fifties, it is said — and both belong to the first generation of Arab 
nationalism. Morocco, like most African countries, has evolved 
politically so fast that the same men who sipped the first glass 
of tea with a man from the University of Cairo in the ’thirties, 
wrote the first nationalist manifestos and (as need arose) threw 
the first bombs, are Cabinet Ministers in the first government. 
But the case of Allal, according to the textbooks, is not exactly 
typical. To begin with, he is a poet, and was publishing verse 
in the ’twenties, when Lord Hailsham was still unknown and 
Mao-tse-Tung a name only in China. And then again, he is no 
évolué, and his French is notably weaker than that of the 
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intelligent young lieutenant at his side, who is a polytechnicien; 


so that one of the safer rules of Afro-Asian politics seems to 
break down: that you are anti-Western in direct proportion to 
your Westernization. It is said that he did not learn French at 
all until exiled by the Protectorate authorities to French West 
Africa, and the rival party of Ben Barka — the Union des Forces 
Populaires, which dominated the last Government - is inclined 
to strike Socialist attitudes and accuse him of traditionalism. 
However that may be, he is the sage of Moroccan nationalism, 
the nearest this little kingdom has ever got to a Gandhi. He was 
kind enough to answer my questions concerning the state and 
future of Morocco: 


The sudden French capitulation in 1955, and the return of 
the Sultan (now King Mohammed V), took many by surprise — 
even (it is said) the nationalists themselves. Do you think 
independence came to Morocco too soon? 


Allal al-Fast: ‘Nobody asked the French to come here, and 
independence simply couldn’t come too soon. But the French 
failure to create a technical élite during the forty-year Pro- 
tectorate does mean Morocco still has to send to France and 
elsewhere for its technicians.’ 


The Government talks of ‘economic liberation’. Does the 
Istiqlal envisage some sort of economic self-sufficiency for 
Morocco ? 


“Economic liberation”’ is a slogan to which everyone gives 
his own meaning. I believe we should nationalize power, 
transport and credit. Of course we want foreign investment too. 
It might be encouraged to invest in Moroccan agriculture.’ 


A group has just left Istiqlal to join the ‘Union’. How does 
that leave your own party ? 


‘Istiqlal is more united and more homogeneous than ever. 
It bases its doctrine on three great principles: monarchy, 
democracy, Islam. As for the “Union”, it has no programme 
at all.’ 


What is your own view of international Communism ? 


‘Moroccan nationalism is based on the Koran, not on Marx. 
I have read Marx, but resemblances between our doctrine and 
his are merely coincidental. Communism is merely a phase in 
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the evolution of the West, and Morocco is trying to disengage 
itself from European ideas.’ 


President Eisenhower last December announced American 
readiness to withdraw all American bases from Morocco by 
the end of 1963. They are said to be worth some forty million 
dollars a year to Morocco, and to employ some six thousand 
Moroccans. Why are you for it? 


‘Morocco doesn’t make anything like so much out of the 
American bases: the land, after all, is rented from the French. 
In any case, the bases are a survival of colonial servitude, and 
we shall not remain in servitude. We want non-dependence. 
As for the economic question, no doubt the American bases have 
contributed something to Morocco. We shall simply have to 
try to re-employ those who worked on them.’ 


The Arab world is susceptible to military coups. Is there 
any prospect of a Nasser, an Abboud or a Kassem in 
Morocco ? 


‘Moroccans wouldn’t put up with it. In any case, the army 
is loyal to His Majesty. The Tunisian constitution, plus 
constitutional monarchy, would be ideal for Morocco, with 
Islam as the official and established religion.’ 


Morocco is officially irredentist, and claims territories 
which would more than double her present area: Ifni, 
Spanish West Africa, Mauretania and much of the French 
Sahara. Are you ready to fight for them ? 


‘Yes. We must use every means to recover them, including 
diplomacy and war. The Mauretanians are our compatriots. 
Perhaps the Royal Moroccan Army should not be used against 
the French and Spanish armies: but patriot groups should use 
every means, including force.’ 


Istiqlal stands for Maghreb unity, or a union of Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia. Could you imagine that the King of 
Morocco should cease to be sovereign and accept the réle of 
Vice-President ? 


‘There is no question of that. In any case, federation begins 
at the bottom, not at the top. We might try to unite in three 
stages: first, a Maghreb Council or Assembly, representing the 
three peoples, who might make recommendations for union; 
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secondly, a Committee of Ministers, to explore these recom- 
mendations; and, thirdly, we must wait and see. As you climb 
a mountain, fresh horizons are forever appearing. And in this 
respect, Arabs are more like the English than the French — they 
dislike clear-cut programmes.’ 


There has recently been a conference of African states at 
Accra. Could there ever be a federation between Morocco and 
the nations of Black Africa? 


‘No, no. We want good relations, perhaps agreements and 
alliances. But there can be no federation between the Arab 
states and the Black.’ 


III 


Jews are persecuted in Morocco, as in other countries of the 
Arab League. No wonder the Jews of Algeria are among 
France’s loyalist allies there. But, as in Weimar Germany, there 
is surprisingly little popular resentment against them. Like 
Christopher Isherwood’s Berlin landlady, who later became a 
Nazi, Moroccans certainly want the Jews to stay. Among the 
Arabs, their reputation as traders is higher than the Arabs’, 
and it is the merchant of Fez who in other Moroccan towns is 
singled out for his sharp practices. So the Government has 
passed no legislation against them since the end of the Pro- 
tectorate, and their passports are not marked. But Moroccan 
politicians do want to respectabilize themselves in the eyes of 
other Arab governments, and even boast a little of playing a 
mediating réle in the conflict between Nasser and Kassem: 
and Cairo is believed to feel that Morocco is happy-go-lucky 
in its attitude to the question of Israel. Besides, many Moroccan 
Jews, especially the younger ones, would like to settle in France 
or Israel (‘la patrie’, as one young Jew I met called it un- 
concernedly). So a competition in Arabism develops: Morocco 
has not passed anti-Jewish legislation yet, or confiscated Jewish 
property (the U.A.R. has done both), but it does discriminate 
against Moroccan citizens with Jewish names in issuing visas. 
In this way the economists are satisfied, for it means that the 
Jews cannot emigrate, and Arabists are satisfied, for it means 
that Jews cannot emigrate to Israel. 

Racialism, indeed, is one of several political principles 
binding upon all aspiring Moroccan politicians. The most 
impressive fact about post-independence Moroccan politics is 
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its Gadarene unanimity. No politician can tell you what the 
policy-differences between Istiqlal and the Union des Forces 
Populaires are, though political connoisseurs among the Western 
journalists sometimes claim to detect a faint air of stronger 
Islamic traditionalism in the former, of ‘social conscience’ in 
the latter. A Moroccan Communist — there are singularly few 
of them — has succinctly explained the difficulty in getting a 
Communist movement off the ground and into the air in the 
present stage of Moroccan political development. The five 
principles that unite all Moroccan politicians, he explains, are 
all acceptable to the Communists, though not always for the 
same reasons. They are: 


1. A constitutional monarchy under the existing dynasty, 
with democratic institutions; 

2. The evacuation of French, Spanish and American forces; 

3. Economic liberation, including the Arabization of the 
ownership and control of the basic industries and services; 

4. Support for Arab unity, including irredentism and help 
for the Algerian rebels, and the ideal of a Maghreb 
federation ; 

5. Non-alignment in foreign affairs. 


No Moroccan politician fails to make any of these points, 
and you would have to be very pertinacious to make him 
define his terms any more closely, or to pronounce on anything 
else. It is the whole of Moroccan politics, as politics are talked 
in public. And all these, for the moment at least, are Com- 
munist aims, which is why the Moroccan Communist can be 
orthodoxly enjoined to accept ‘bourgeois leadership’. Still, it is 
a remarkably silly list of objectives. The evacuation of foreign 
troops is likely enough to happen, since the French and Spanish 
have no better reason than the Americans to station troops 
there: it is just not true that they protect French and Spanish 
interests. And Morocco will no doubt have little difficulty in 
remaining outside defence-pacts, if only because it is difficult 
to see why any defence-system such as N A T O should ever 
want to include her. But the effects of both policies are anti- 
Moroccan, since both mean denying Morocco easy sources of 
income. We are left with Algeria, for which Morocco (as the 
F LN often complains) is doing little but talk: it tolerates 
F L N offices in the main Moroccan towns, which collect money 
for the rebellion but do not, it is said, recruit Moroccans to 
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fight, and occasionally smuggles arms, not very expertly, across 
the desert frontier. Irredentism will remain an irritant of 
Moroccan foreign policy, but there is no reason to suppose, 
since the failure of the Ifni raid in 1957, that force will serve. 
Nationalization or confiscation of French interests would only 
reduce the standard of living of the Moroccan still further; but 
the outright seizure of French interests, after the Indonesian 
example, remains a real possibility in such an atmosphere. 
That leaves democracy. But nobody, in private, thinks 
democracy possible or even imaginable in Morocco, and 
nobody, in private, could be franker on the subject than 
nationalist politicians themselves. Apart from the King, no 
public figure enjoys the sort of popularity that Bourguiba has 
in Tunisia, and kings do not contest elections. Accordingly, no 
national elections are planned, though local elections were held 
in May — an event which revealed nothing in the national 
sense, since it was contested by thousands of politically unknown 
persons and produced results impossible to analyse. Mean- 
while, the King governs through his own nominated cabinet: 
Morocco is an absolute monarchy modified by the existence 
of tolerated parties. And there are ili rumours about the King’s 
health; and the army, under the command of the Crown 
Prince, seems to lack all political interest, and the Prince him- 
self to lack all the popularity of his father. Still, if democracy 
is impossible, and military dictatorship so far unforeseeable, 
then a coup by some member or intimate of the royal circle in 
favour of a new royal absolutism, as in Saudi Arabia, seems (all 
things considered) the likeliest single outcome. Locked far 
away beyond French Algeria, on the Atlantic seaboard, it is 
hard to believe Morocco could become an Egyptian colony 
like Syria, or a Russian colony like Albania. Her ‘indepen- | 
dence’ seems secure, almost enforced. She may linger for years, | 
a remote little autocracy. 
















IV 


Nearly 10 million Moslems, some four-fifths of them working 
the land, live poor and die young in this little African kingdom 
about the size of France. They are the nearest to Europe of all 
the Arab peoples, and among the least Europeanized; their 
Moslem orthodoxy shocks and amuses men from Iraq, Egypt, 
and Tunisia. The Moroccan farmer works fields which, for 
North Africa, are rich, and is cut off from knowledge of the 
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desert by the vast Atlas range. He dies before he is 40, and is 
often grateful when his children die in childbirth, since he 
already has more than he can feed. He is gentle, inefficient, 
sometimes henpecked by the wife who works beside him, but 
capable of strange hysterias which all visitors remark on and 
cannot explain. He has no machines, and works the land with a 
plough often drawn by a lean horse and a camel yoked together 
in strange harmony. His house is of mud and wattle. He cannot 
read or write, knows no religious observances outside Islam, 
and has no political views whatever. Like Mr Evelyn Waugh, 
he does not presume to counsel his sovereign upon the choice of 
his advisers. No one, in fact, has ever asked his opinion con- 
cerning any question beyond his own village, and we can 
safely assume that no one ever will. 


The Critical Quarterly 


WINTER ISSUE NOW ON SALE 


Peter Dews and Peter Bayley on ‘ The Living Theatre’ 
John F. Danby and Barbara Everett on Shakespeare 
Alun Jones on the Wesker Trilogy 
Bernard Bergonzion H. G. Wells 
W. Moelwyn Merchant on R. S. Thomas 


PoEMs by Philip Larkin, Ted Hughes, R. S. Thomas, D. J. Enright, 
Anthony Conran, and others 
REVIEWS by Clifford Leech, R. L. Brett, Charles Tomlinson and others 


3s from main bookshops or only 12s a year post free 


In case of difficulty send order (cheques payable to OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS) to O.U.P., Amen House, Warwick Square, 
London E C 4 


GUINNESS AWARDS The Editors congratulate THOMAS 
BLACKBURN on winning the Guinness First Award of £300 for a poem 
published in our spring 1960 issue; and R. S. THOMAS on a prize of £50 
for his poem first published in our Poetry Supplement, ‘ Poetry 1960’. 
The Editors hope to go on printing as{good a selection of modern poetry as 
can now be found anywhere. 





‘But Colombo isn’t Ceylon’ 
Gamini Salgado 


HE most important human fact about Colombo is that 

no Singhalese, and hardly any Ceylonese, belongs to it. In 

this city of more than 500 people to a square mile, nobody 
will ever tell you that he is a native of Colombo. Or if he does, 
he will immediately qualify this by adding, ‘But my people 
come from Galle’ - or Kalutara, or Jaffna or wherever. Not, 
the city but the citizens, are unreal. The only notable excep- 
tions are the Colombo Moors, descendants of the Arab traders 
who first used this place as a seaport three centuries ago and 
gave the town its name—Kalambu, which the Portuguese 
later changed to Colombo in honour of Christopher Columbus. 
The Moors are the only real aboriginal residents of the city, 
dubbing themselves ‘Colombo Muslims’ with a trace of satirical 
pride, to be distinguished from their racial brethren, the Galle | 
Muslims and the Batticoloa Muslims (the latter contemp- 
tuously termed “Coast Moor’). 

Perhaps Colombo is the only instance in the world of a 
capital city palpably alien to the mass of the people. Like many | 
small nations which haven’t, for one reason or another, deve- | 
loped far enough and fast enough in the modern world, the 
Ceylonese and in particular the Singhalese sustain themselves 
on history, of which they have 2,500 years (the Mahavamsa, 
or Great Chronicle, is the largest continuous historical record 
in the world) -a crushing burden even for a much sturdier 
nation. And to the Singhalese, his past presents itself in a form 
so visible, tangible and concentrated that even the least sus- } 
ceptible can take possession of it. The English have Stone- 
henge, but we have Stonehenge twenty, thirty, forty times over. | 
Almost the entire twenty-five centuries of Ceylon’s history are 
enshrined in the twin ruined cities of Anuradhapura and 
Polonnaruwa (the former equalling modern London in area) 
and the rock fortress of Sigiriya. Here, among these gigantic 
monoliths, along the shores of the vast artificial reservoirs which | 
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once sustained a whole culture, or looking dizzily down from 
the rock gallery of Sigiriya to the perfectly laid out royal city 
hundreds of feet below, the Singhalese feels history quicken his 
blood; and like most stimulants, the sense of a glorious past 
gives a temporary warmth and absolves one from the respon- 
sibilities of the present. 

In this sense Colombo, to the Singhalese (and to a lesser 
extent, the Tamils) is not part of his history. Till the Moorish 
traders put in there, it was little more than a swamp. And the 
city in the modern sense is entirely a European achievement. 
This is the real and obvious clue to what can fairly be called the 
negation of the city by the native population. Nothing of the 
people, nothing of their life and desires, political, economic or 
spiritual, went into the making of Colombo. And the decline 
of the Singhalese as a nation can be dated almost exactly from 
the time the Portuguese set foot on the west coast and sought the 
Singhalese king’s permission to build a trading station. The 
fortunes of the people declined as those of the city rose. A 
contemporary chronicler’s account of the white man’s advent, 
read at this distance in time, seems to have, behind the keynote 
of strangeness, an undertone of impending menace and doom: 

There is in our harbour of Colombo a race of people fair of 
skin and comely withal. They don jackets of iron and hats of 
iron; they rest not a minute in one place; they walk here and 
there; they eat hunks of stone and drink bloud; they give two 

or three pieces of gold and silver for one fish or one lime; the 

report of their cannon is louder than thunder when it bursts on 

the rock Yugandhara. Their cannon balls fly many a gavva 

(league) and shatter fortresses of granite.’ (Rajavaliya: Report 

to the King of Kotte on Lourengo d’Almeida’s arrival in 1505.) 


First, the Portuguese, who made use of the permission granted 
to build a trading station to construct a fort from which to 
attack the Singhalese king (the nucleus of the present business 
and administrative centre of the city). They converted the bulk 
of the maritime population to Roman Catholicism by the 
proselytizing methods usual at the time, effectively arrested 
the development of the Singhalese language for at least a 
century by burning whatever manuscripts they could find 
(there were no printed books), added a few words to the 
language (names for such things as ‘lamp’, ‘button’, ‘trousers’), 
and left behind them a whole host of surnames, de Silva, de 
Mel, Salgado. Then the Dutch, who, like the Portuguese, came 
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for the spices, built a few roads and buildings like the ones they 
left behind in Amsterdam and gave the city (and eventually 
the country) part of its legal system. Whereas the natives took 
Portuguese names to gain advancement in office, the Dutch 
intermarried with the inhabitants and left behind a distinct 
community, the Dutch Burghers, fair-skinned and light-haired, 
who until a few generations ago, still spoke Dutch and even 
to-day speak English rather than one of the two indigenous 


languages. Finally the British, who came last and stayed longest, 


built the railways and the harbour as we know it to-day, built 
almost all the roads leading out of the city into the hill country 
where the coffee (and later the tea) grew, and gave the country 
the administrative and educational system under whose impact 
it is still staggering. Nothing became the British in Ceylon so 
much as the leaving it; and of the three Western powers which 
have ruled Ceylon in the last 400 years, the British probably 
arouse the mildest feelings among the local population — which 
is remarkable, not only because they were the last to leave and 
thus the only ruling race of which the population living to-day 
have had direct experience, but also because they were the only 
foreign power to bring the whole of the island under their 
domination. Perhaps one reason is that British archaeologists 
were chiefly responsible for unearthing Ceylon’s buried past. 
So the city grew, in Ceylon but not of it, comprehending in 
the process of its growth almost all the island’s history which 
the native would most willingly disown if he could — for it is a 
history of his lethargy against the foreigner’s energy (‘they rest 





not a minute in one place’), his internecine strife and betrayal | 


against the foreigner’s united opposition, his weakness and 
cowardice against the strength and resolution of the other. 
Small wonder that Colombo awakes no feelings of identity and 
intimacy even among those who were born there and have 
lived there all their lives. The influential Buddhist Commission 
Report, published four years ago, urged that the capital of 
independent Ceylon be moved from Colombo to ‘a place more 
attuned to the heritage, aspirations and spirit of the people’. 


~~ 


~ 


Ceylon has the oldest historical tree in the world, the holiest | 


mountain in the world, the only royal palace in the world 
hewn entirely out of a single solid rock, some of the world’s 
earliest and loveliest paintings of the human form; but not one 


of these is in or near Colombo. The oldest object in Colombo | 


outside the museum is probably the rock in Gordon Gardens 
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with the Portuguese coat of arms carved on it. The nearest 
place to Colombo which strikes any kind of responsive chord 
among the people is the temple at Kelaniya four miles away; one 
of the Buddhist holy-of-holies, a spot hallowed by tradition as 
one of the places where the Buddha set foot when he journeyed 
thither from India. But the temple is not part of the life of 
the city; except when a passenger ship is in port and the inevit- 
able coachload of tourists is deposited in the temple courtyard, 
Colombo remains at a much greater distance from Kelaniya 
than the actual four miles which separate the two places. 


* * * 


Like most peoples and places exposed to widely different 
cultural climates, Colombo and her inhabitants present all the 
more obvious and spectacular paradoxes, ironies and con- 
trasts which one may expect. Coming by sea, the two land- 
marks which catch the visitor’s eye are the Galle Face Hotel, 
a violent red rash of buildings spreading along the idyilic back- 
drop of foam-laced coastline, and the dome of the Roman 
Catholic church of St Lucia, like a gigantic air-balloon caught 
in the feathery green network of coconut palms. If the tourist 
is lucky, his ship may actually enter harbour on schedule. 
Labour unrest is quite definitely the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in the port, the majority of whose workers belong to one of 
two rival unions which periodically stage strikes and go-slows 
over such momentous issues as whether or not all workers be 
permitted to enter the harbour premises by a certain gate, or 
only those dwelling in a particular area near the gate. Looking 
out from the Houses of Parliament, the elected representatives 
of the people can tell the situation in the port by counting the 
line of ships waiting on the horizon to enter Colombo harbour — 
«$ many as forty ships have beer? observed at one time. 

Assuming that our traveller has arrived in the harbour, he 
will not find Colombo very different from Port Said, Bombay 
or any of the busy ports on the Eastern sea-lanes. The same over- 
all impression of raucous chaos will strike him, heightened 
by the violent sunlight, like the outdoor sequences of some vast 
Cinemascopic epic photographed in too great an intensity of 
candlepower. For the sunlight here is not the bleak and neutral 
light of England, nor yet the mellow warmth of southern 
Europe. As you emerge into it, it strikes you like a blow in the 
face, pitiless and unflattering. 
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So there you are in the city, your battles with the Customs Or 
officials won or lost (mostly lost), ready to sample the mystery im 
of the inscrutable East. You have resisted the blandishments of — wh 
the organized tours (one doesn’t really get the feel of the place the 
that way, seeing only the places everybody else sees), and also ext 
the much more vociferous and colourful pleas of the professional th: 
touts (not too much of the mystic east, please). You are firmly | 
determined not to stay at the Galle Face Hotel (only ‘tourists’ as 
stay there). It may take you a few hours to discover that if you, __ tht 
are on your own, there is literally no other place to stay at in Be 
Colombo that is remotely habitable by European standards _ sq 
(the only other decent hotel is rapidly being acquired by the fay 


Bank of Ceylon for its offices). But the minor material dis- ric 
illusionments (dirty streets, tepid beer, tasteless food) will O1 
come later. Let us get through the graver emotional ones., mi 
Where, in this teeming cauldron of half-a-million souls, are en 
you going to see, feel and hear something of the true Orient? wl 

The debunking of the idea of the ‘true Orient’ by modern he 
Western travel-writers has reached the extreme stage where, yo 


reading some of them, one gets the feeling that there is no real _je' 
difference between one big city and another, between Oslo or 
and Bombay, Paris and Tokyo, Rome and Colombo. Anyone is 
who has travelled in East and West knows that this view is as | __as 
far from the truth as the earlier and opposite fallacy of romanti- 
cizing the East. All great modern cities, cities that is, which as | __ of 
part of their continuing life come into contact with other parts | __ se 
of the world, approximate to some kind of amorphous uni- | lo 
formity—but it is the dissimilarities which are interesting. Fit 
The first of the many paradoxes about Colombo is that it is’ T 
an Eastern city where whatever is genuine is probably Occi- _o 
dental in origin and design, whatever is Oriental probably ans g 
affectation. This, of course, is ‘due to its origin in history. To w 
take public buildings first, the General Post Office, the most  w 
impressive building in Fort, is of Dutch origin. The one really 0 
fine Church in Colombo, at Wolfendaal, is also Dutch. The’ tl 
House of Parliament and the Treasury Buildings both date M 
from British colonial times, as do Queen’s House (the Governor- |__ ( 
General’s official residence) and the Colombo Museum Build- | 1 
ing. And that just about exhausts the list of public buildings in 
Colombo worth a first glance, let alone a second. When the | c 
country gained its independence in 1947, the political patriots | 
hit upon the idea of erecting a Hall of Independence, entirely | 
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Oriental in inspiration and design. The resulting structure, as 
impractical as it is hideous, is the same kind of fake Oriental 
which some nineteenth-century merchant princes erected for 
their private dwelling houses in England and parts of America — 
except of course, that Orientals can build fake Oriental better 
than anybody else. 

So far as Oriental architecture is concerned, you might just 
as well have stayed in your cabin. Still marching up and down 
the pavement, avoiding touts and vendors of priceless gems? 
Better take a taxi and drive out somewhere before you get a red 
squirt of betel-nut juice from some itinerant chewer or are 
favoured with the attentions of the ubiquitous crow. Taxi or 
rickshaw? The rickshaw is another lesser example of sham 
Oriental. A few years ago they were still a fairly widely used 
means of covering short distances. To-day the taxis have almost 
entirely superseded them, and the rickshaw pullers, many of 
whom were Indians, went back home when Ceylon received 
her independence. Almost the only place in Colombo where 
you are still certain to find a rickshaw is outside the passenger 
jetty, and the only people who go in them are tourists or sailors 
on shore leave. Considerations of humanity apart, the rickshaw 
is one of the most uncomfortable means of transport on earth, 
as George Orwell pointed out. Better take a taxi. 

Tell the driver to take you along Galle Face Green, for want 
of anything better. On your right, between the road and the 
sea is the mile-long stretch of grassland which used to be the 
local Hyde Park until the first independent Government banned 
its use for political meetings. The ban has since been lifted. 
To-day the middle classes of Colombo arrive here en famille 
of an evening for a breath of fresh air, and walk along the red 
gravel promenade which skirts the green on the seaward side, 
while the children fly kites on the green. Halfway along the 
walk, a small stone pillar announces that the promenade was 
opened by the then Governor in 1859 ‘for the recreation of 
the ladies of Colombo and their children’. Galle Face, together 
with some of the tree-tented lanes of Cinnamon Gardens 
(Colombo’s Mayfair) constitute the sum of the city’s walks. 
To Cinnamon Gardens, driver. 

The name of course, dates from the time when the Dutch 
controlled the precious cinnamon crop which grew here. To- 
day it is an exclusive residential district inhabited by the highest 
Government officials, the richest private individuals, and the 
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British mercantile community. (The British administrative one 
community has long since departed; there are only two Euro. ,,, 
pean officials left in the permanent Civil Service; visiting ,,, 


experts not included). It is possible to walk for an hour or more, 
at noonday through Cinnamon Gardens without sweating, so 
thickly entwined are the boughs of the trees which line the 
roads. (Some lanes have rain-trees, whose leaves close up at gy 
night, enfolding moisture which in the morning the unfurling 
foliage discharges on the pedestrian’s head in a fairish shower.) | ~ « 
The houses, especially the older ones, stand on an acre or more 
of ground, though of late the general congestion of the city has | 4) 
touched even this highly insulated pocket, causing some to 
divide their mansions up into flats and others to build tiny 4; 
houses on their spacious grounds. Two cars per house rather 43; 
than one is the average in this area. As can be expected, the | 
familiar Oriental contrast of poverty and opulence side by side wy 
is displayed here, for miserable tin and board shanties without __},, 
any sanitation at all are springing up like pimples in the very 
centre of Cinnamon Gardens. Some time ago the Police attemp- pill 
ted to demolish by fire some of the worst slums in the area. A Qo) 
pitched battle ensued, as the phrase runs. The shanties are 


I 
still there, right outside the wrought iron gates of the stock- a 
brokers’ Tudor. ma 


Cinnamon Gardens used to be more or less the southern | jo, 
termination of Colombo, but the city has sprawled on, hugging f 44, 
the coast, till it spreads now as far as Mount Lavinia in the 


out 
south, six miles away. In other directions, Colombo has swollen age 
rather than spread, mainly due to natural communication | jo 


- 


barriers. The new bridge over the Kelani river (scheduled for 
completion to mark the tenth independence anniversary in Ra, 
February 1958) will probably spread the bungaloid growth | If j 
northwards. t 
Fort — business and administration: Cinnamon Gardens - | 
residential: Pettah — native quarter. Colombo can be dissected | jpjj 
as easily as that. The Pettah is that area of the city immediately 
outside the old Portuguese fort (the word is a corruption and | stay 
abridgement of two Singhalese words meaning ‘outside the fort’). 
It is a network of narrow, criss-crossing alleyways lined with | ex 
wholesale stores, warehouses and slums. It is not nearly so 


wit 
spectacular as the glimpses of the Casbah in ‘Pépé Le Moko’. | 0, 
Such life as it has appears at its most garish on the pavements, | gor 


which can only with difficulty be walked on. The pavements 
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are literally overflowing with merchandise of all kinds — toys, 
TO- 


textiles, sweetmeats — which miraculously never seem to get 





ing _ trodden on. Periodically the police attempt to ‘move on’ the 
ore hawkers, with indifferent success. Recently the experiment was 
» 80 tried of providing covered shelters for hawkers in specified 
the areas. Within a few weeks, these were converted into shanty 
) at dwellings and the hawkers were back at their old pitch. ‘Plus 
ing | cachange....’ 

er.)| So there you are, back at the passenger jetty after your bird’s 
ore eye view of Colombo. On your departure you will most prob- 
has ably have had a glimpse of a mosque no different from any 
- to nineteenth-century mosques in this part of the world (the red 
ny  _puilding you thought was a mosque is the Eye Hospital); a 
ther | Hindu kovil (with its usual fantastic sculptural proliferation), 
the ' and the Town Hall (an interesting compromise between the 
— White House and the Taj Mahal). You will almost certainly 
10U 


have noticed that the dominant infiuence on modern domestic 
very” architecture is that of the filling station, whose two forward 
mp- pillars and jutting roof provide the archetype for almost every 
a. A Colombo portico. As in furniture, so in architecture, contem- 


are porary is the same as traditional, only with no carving (or 
ock- moulding) and the legs (or pillars) knocked out of true. As for 

mass dwelling sites, they conform to the familiar pattern of egg- 
1ern 


. boxes laid in rows at equal distances, with the interesting vari- 
Bing | ation that the drainage and sewer pipes invariably cling to the 


the } outside walls, pythons petrified in some post-prandial death 
llen | agony. Most of the older statues in public places, you will have 
tion | noted, are of local worthies in top hats and frock coats, who 
1 for | have names like Charles Henry de Souza, and Solomon Dias 
y ™ | Bandaranaike (the father-in-law of the present Prime Minister). 
wth | If you were lucky, as you passed Galle Face Green in the late 
_ evening, you would have seen a sunset of the usual tropical 
MS ~ | magnificence, and also the less usual phenomenon of the ‘ver- 
cted milion ocean’ (caused by infusoria in the sea). Before you reach 
ately your ship, night would have fallen with the suddenness of a 
and | stage black-out, and the air would be loud with the subcuta- 
ort’). | neous twang of mosquitoes (not the malarial sort, which were 
with | exterminated by D DT some years ago, but just as whiny and 
A $0 | with just as vicious a bite). You buy the usual packet of Broken 
oko’. 





Orange Pekoe Tea at the jetty kiosk (incidentally, you have a 
good chance of sampling the world’s worst tea in the average 
Colombo teashop, where the same handful of teadust is used for 
ry 





ents, | 
nents 
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as many as sixty cups of tea); as you return to your cabin in 
the launch, you wonder idly what life is really like in Colombo 
(how many underlinings the word needs before it can express 
the ‘really real’, the noumenon which every traveller seeks!), 
what the people do, what they work at and what they play at. 
What goes on? 

* * * 


The only night-life worth speaking of in Colombo (aparti 
from prostitution, which, at the streetwalking and ‘massage 
parlour’ level is growing rapidly as more village women flock 
to the city), consists of three or four open-air gambling places, | 
euphemistically termed ‘carnivals’ or ‘fun fairs’, perhaps be- 
cause there is a merry-go-round or big wheel where children 
may be parked while parents lose money hand over fist at! 
‘tombola’ (or ‘housey-housey’ or “bingo’). Cryptic notices in 
the daily press such as ‘Rs.1,000/— Snowball to a Finish Tonite’, 
‘Special Outside Line Bonus’, “Diagonals Nite’, etc., allude to 
the complexities of this pastime, which goes on practically 
non-stop every hour, week and day. The patrons are the 
English-speaking upper classes group, which in its single 
minded devotion to social and economic ostentation would have | 
delighted Veblen’s heart as exemplars of the ritual of con- 
spicuous waste. 

The working classes find their entertainment in one of the 
twenty or thirty Hindi, Tamil or Singhalese picture houses in 
the city. The average Indian film, as anybody who has seen one 
will agree (one is quite sufficient —they’re all the same) is 
easily much worse than the average Hollywood film, in pre- 
cisely the same way. All that need be said about Singhalese| 
films is that they are pale imitations of Indian films, just as 
Singhalese music is an imitation of Hindi music (which again 
is Edmundo Ross slowed down and twanged about a bit). 
But the Ceylon film industry is not yet fifteen years old. Give it! 


time, and there is every prospect that it will outdo not only’ 





India but Hollywood in banality, vulgarity and tedium. The} 
raw material is there, we just need experience. The one half- 
way decent Singhalese film made in Ceylon, Rekava, was the 
worst box-office flop in Ceylon’s cinema history. And while we 
are on the subject of films, it is curious that while foreign film 
makers (Lean, Reed, Dieterle) come to Ceylon on location 
shooting at enormous expense (Outcast of the Islands, Purple Plain, 
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Bridge on the River Kwai), local producers invariably go to India 

mali to shoot films purporting to be set in Ceylon. 
oress One last point about films. The Colombo Film Society, 
ks!) having cut its teeth for several years on Battleship Potemkin and 
y ee The Cabinet of Dr Caligari, now hold a show once a month which 
represents the Ceylon filmgoer’s only chance to see worthwhile 

foreign films. The membership is about 500. 
There is no professional theatre, English or Singhalese in 
‘part Colombo (or anywhere else in Ceylon for that matter), al- 
ssage though the National Arts Council has both a Western and a 
flock)  Singhalese and Tamil Drama Panel. As far as Western Drama 
aces, is concerned, the only group which has done consistently good 
; be work is the University Dramatic Society, whose appearances in 
dren. Colombo have been less frequent since the University moved to 
st at} Peradeniya, seventy miles away. The only Singhalese drama 
es jn. Surviving in Colombo is like nothing so much as bad nineteenth- 
nite, century opera, both in content and stage technique, with the 
de to. added tedium of traditional Oriental long-windedness. Re- 
cally cently efforts have been made to revive an indigenous tradition 
» the of musical drama (again by a University group), but it is too 
ngle. early to say with what success. There are no Singhalese play- 
have, Wrights. There is one Singhalese novelist, now in his sixties, 
con| and one promising short-story writer in his early twenties. As 
for painting, the sloe-eyed globe-breasted damsels of traditional 
f the) Indian painting have been given a new lease of life here because 
ses in| they have become identified with nationalism in politics and 

n one} Other spheres of life. 

1e) is The mass of the people of Colombo are industrial and clerical 
. pre! workers (the port, communications, soap and other consumer 
rales. goods, Government and mercantile offices), traders and 
ist a Professionals. In this again Colombo is different from Ceylon, 
again the vast mass of whose people look to the land for their liveli- 
bit) | hood. The most marked division within the populace is prob- 
ive it) ably between the English-educated class and the rest (a division 
only! accentuated by a difference in dress—shirt and trousers v. 
_ The) sarong and banian — and aggravated by political tension over 
half} the ‘official language’ dispute); the language controversy has 
as the} also tended to emphasize the communal division between the 
ile we) Majority group (Singhalese) and the largest minority group 
(Tamil). Perhaps it is not altogether a good thing that Ceylon 
obtained her freedom ‘without a single drop of blood being shed’ 
as the politicians say on Independence Anniversary Day. The 
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bloodshed came after independence. The August 1952 ‘hartal’ 
(general strike) and the June 1956 and August 1958 language 
riots in Colombo resulted in more violence than anything in 
colonial times, including (I am told by those old enough to 
remember), the 1915 Martial Law Riots. 


* * * 


Colombo would certainly seem to be one of those places 
where it is better to travel hopefully than to arrive, and with- 





. . ' 
out over-dramatizing one may say it is a dead city, for all its 


crowds and bustle, dead because those who made it come alive, 
who gave it life and shaped it to their lives, the Europeans, 
have left it, and those who try to live their life don’t put their 
heart into it, they don’t care enough about their city, it isn’t 
their city, it doesn’t mean anything to them, except a place 
with many shops and wide roads, and, for some, big houses. 
How often do you hear Ceylonese say, ‘Ah, but Colombo isn’t 
Ceylon!’ 

True, it isn’t; and, perhaps, Colombo being what it is, that 
should be some consolation to a Ceylonese. But it is easy enough 
even for, perhaps especially for, a Ceylonese, to get misty and 


— 


sentimental over the ‘real’ Ceylon. Four centuries of alien rule | 


have taken the core and kernel of an established economy, 
culture and religion, and left little more than the empty shell 
and the sterile husk. In her book on Ceylon folk dances, Beryl 
de Zoete talks about the difficulty of finding the genuine article. 
It is the same with every aspect of traditional living. The two 


outstanding aspects of rural life in Ceylon to-day are probably | 


illicit distilling and litigation over lands, not infrequently 
leading to knifings. ‘Ceylon!’ rhapsodized Clemenceau once, 
‘Ah, but it is a place to die in!’ —- an encomium given a some- 
what literal and ominous turn by the fact that Ceylon has 
to-day the highest homicide rate in the world, bar none. 
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Why Young Writers Emigrate 


The Away Game 


Malcolm Bradbury and Bryan Wilson 


British government. This is particularly so in the case of 

young scientists, research workers and academics who 
leave Britain for higher salaries in North America. All of these 
have a scarcity value. So have works of art. Over these the 
government have established a perfunctory form of export 
control. As yet, there is no concern about the loss of creative 
artists, although they are also going. 

There was a time when people interested in the arts made 
the grand tour of Europe, with Vienna, Florence, Rome and 
Athens as ports of call. They came back and the stuff of their 
novels, the inspiration of their art, was often influenced by the 
journey. To-day America has become the universal finishing 
school, and there are institutionalized means for getting there. 
The old grand tour was at private expense; the visit to America 
is sponsored by Ford, Harkness, Carnegie, Rockefeller or the 
ubiquitous English-Speaking Union. (The authors have both 
had the privilege.) For to-day’s bright young man the quali- 
fications are not Charterhouse and Oxford but, it seems, 
Redbrick and Yale. The very climate of cultural education in 
England is dominated by the American scene, and the need to 
visit America is taken for granted; it is now the done thing to go 
for at least a year — this not just in the artistic field, but among 
social commentators, sociologists, psychologists, architects and 
all the rest. Once there, why come back? The language is the 
same, the way of life sufficiently similar, the way ahead easier, 
the standards of comfort higher, the rewards for creativity 
greater; our question should not be ‘Why do young authors 
emigrate?’ but ‘Why do they return?’ 

English writers had gone to America before, of course, but 
they went as lions, to lord it over the impoverished American 
scene. By the ’twenties American critics were getting rather 
tired of their invincible superiority, and Mencken had launched 


[si people to America is a spasmodic concern of the 
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his de-Anglicization campaign in literature. Now we are in a 
phase where English writers can actually go to America to 
learn. In recent years, American poetry, the American novel 
and American drama have shown at all levels a range and 
vigour, a liveliness and inquisitiveness, a modernity and a 
universality that has rather overshadowed the English per- 
formance. It was, indeed, not until the 1920s that American 
literature began on any large scale to function in the world 


Se 


market, to be an exportable commodity of strong interest in the , 


international literary bourse. There were figures, of course, like 
Melville and Whitman; there was Henry James,-but James 
was a literature on his own, and in any case he was claimed as 
an English novelist. By the 1920s Van Wyck Brooks had 
acclaimed American literature’s coming-of-age and American 
literature was in a position to compete on its own terms, a 
fully-fledged native product, out from under the wing of Eng. 
Lit.; by the 1950s even the English, notoriously slow at recog- 
nizing foreigners, had realized it. The number of university 
posts in American literature is increasing, and will increase 
more; even the ‘establishment’ Times Literary Supplement has 
devoted two special numbers to the subject. 

The change in attitude toward American writing that has 
occurred in literary circles over the last twenty years is, perhaps, 
partly political; as power-relations grow closer, so too do 
literary ones. America has established its dominance in the 
international field, politically, economically and culturally, 
and this has inevitably led to an increase in literary exports to 
Britain, as to other countries. But it is also a recognition of the 


fact that American writing is good; and that America clearly | 


~ 


has something to offer its writers. To the Englishman, accus- 


tomed to seeing American writers running away from their 


homeland in the direction of Europe, the latter is perhaps the | 


bigger shock. : 

And so there is a movement of temporary or permanent 
expatriation to America on the part of British writers. The 
departure of Auden, Isherwood and Huxley just before the 
war was, as Horizon remarked at the time, a sign of a new 
literary relationship between England and America; and 
Horizon’s own interests became increasingly turned from 
France and toward the States. At one point, Cyril Connolly, its 
editor, suggested in an editorial that what the English literary 
scene needed was for one hundred American writers and 
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intellectuals to be flown over on the next plane, under the 
stewardship of T. S. Eliot. Horizon had a heavy American 
contribution; Mary McCarthy was the winner of its prize for a 
short novel; and when Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved One was 
printed in its pages, that book ended on a striking and remark- 
able note; its hero is an English writer who returns home, from 
America, in this mood: 


On the last evening in Los Angeles Dennis knew he was a 
favourite of fortune. Others, better men than he, had foun- 
dered here and perished. The strand was littered with their 
bones. He was leaving it not only unravished but enriched. 
He was adding his bit to the wreckage; something that had 
long irked him, his young heart, and was carrying back 
instead the artist’s load, a great, shapeless chunk of ex- 
perience; bearing it back home to his ancient and comfortless 
shore; to work on it hard and long, for God knew how long. 
For that moment of vision a lifetime is often too short. 


The notion of an English writer going to the United States to 
learn (and to shed his immaturity) would come as a shock to 
Henry James. It is a reversal of the old rdle, yet it is what is 
happening nowadays. One has only to think what happened 
to the members of the group of young poets of the early ’ fifties 
who were described as ‘the New Movement’. Thom Gunn, 
Anthony Bailey, Ted Hughes and Alfred Alvarez all went out 
to America, for long visits or for good; many other young 
English writers have spent time there and invitations are 
frequent and generous. Dylan Thomas was a regular visitor, 
and he could be sure there of a kind of adulatory reception not 
afforded to him in England. Such visits are fashionable and 
perhaps even necessary. 

America can then, it seems, teach the writer things — but 
there are other and more immediate rewards. At one time the 
American writer used to find it well-nigh impossible to live in 
the States. He came to London or to Paris, to learn perhaps, 
but more especially to live the literary life in a place where the 
writer had respect, a social réle, and an invitation out to dinner. 
Freedom to do as he wants has always been a requirement of 
the writer; in short, he demands a modicum of respect for the 
réle he pursues. James spoke of his strange feeling that he was 
the only man in America who wasn’t in business; everyone else 
seemed to be. In London it was different. The American 
writers of the ’twenties sought the same rewards in another 
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form ; they wanted to be as eccentric as they pleased, to live the 
bohemian life in their own perhaps over-dramatic way, and 
they felt that they could not do that among the booboisie of 
America. The complaint that America did not look after its 





writers properly was heard right up to the war, and even after + 


it; there was no tradition of patronage, no encouragement for 
the beginner, no way of living easily in a business-oriented 
economy. Things have now improved (and conditions abroad 
have worsened) ; the expatriates no longer swarm abroad, and 
the movement begins to be in the opposite direction. 

Once in America, the young author gets a reception. 
America is a good country to be a foreigner in and, with luck, 
one can stay a foreigner for a long time. People are interested 
to meet the newcomer (Americans are, of course, interested to 


meet everybody, and one should not suppose that the interest 


is always very profound); this in itself is good for the morale 
of the up-and-coming young man. There is an atmosphere of 
encouragement; he is invited to try his hand, and the people 
already established treat him as a promise and not as a threat. 
Moreover, in some respects the Americans have never quite 
got beyond the point of believing that the British are the 
genuine article, and as a Britisher it is not difficult to get oneself 
lionized a little. Add to this the American willingness to accept 


the stranger, and particularly the immigrant. The country’s | 


history is made up of successive welcomes to would-be Ameri- 


cans, and it has induced an attitude which takes it for granted | 


that ideally all foreigners would like to become American. 
The conscious but naive faith which Americans have in their 
way of life is at once a source of wonder and amusement to the 
Englishman, but it is a faith that can become infectious. ‘You 
have to go home in six months?’ says the typical American to 
the young author, ‘Say, that’s too bad!’ The note of com- 
miseration is utterly genuine, and so too is the consolation prize 
of being ‘able to tell the folks back home about it.’ Americans 
are great proselytizers, with utter conviction about their 
American faith, and they want everyone else to be able to share 
in the good things of their way of life. 

For the young author this generalized sense of welcome is 
reflected in the attitudes of those in the publishing business. 
In the United Kingdom an author’s manuscript will lie with 
the publisher for weeks, for months — sometimes even for years. 
It may be returned, after months of silence, with generalized 
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goodwill, tea-stains and a suggestion that it be trimmed in this 
way or that. It may, in the case of a more considerable work, 
be the subject of temporizing letters, unavoidable delays, tardy 
acceptance, and postponed dates of proof delivery and publica- 
tion — the spirit of the gentleman amateur prevails at the 
publishing as well as often at the creative end of authorship. In 
the States the response is prompt, amendations are precisely 
proposed; the publisher’s editor has definite suggestions, and 
from the beginning you feel that he is on your side (even 
though this can be sometimes too much of a good thing!). How 
many British authors publishing simultaneously in England and 
the USA have used their American publishers - who are 
always urgent and insistent — as allies to speed up the work 
of the British publisher! American publishers take an interest 
in their young authors, strike a close relationship (one often 
thinks that the changes proposed by American editors have less 
to do with faults in the material than with the desire of editors 
to seem indispensable), draw them into the swim of things, and 
put them in a position to meet established people who will help 
and influence their development. They will even send a man 
to help a young author who is completing a book, and offer him 
assistance to finish it. In short there is a seller’s market for the 
author; publishers fight to get him and keep him, and are 
aware of the strong competition which exists around the 
written word. They will give advances on the strength of the 
first two chapters; they write to new contributors to literary 
magazines ; they will make, to a practically unknown author, a 
suggestion for a book. They will cull the names of the friends 
of their authors, and write to these friends to enquire whether 
they just happen to be working on a book. A lot of the fuss made 
of young authors is so much bally-hoo, but most of us like a 
little bally-hoo, when it is being made about us. It may even 
help in stimulating the author to something bigger. Certainly 
this is an important dimension of the literary life; the monetary 
rewards of writing are often much less significant than the 
immense aids to production afforded by-a climate in which 
one is positively encouraged and chased. The expense account 
applause, which springs out of the immense competitiveness 
in the system of getting (and keeping) one’s authors, can be 
invigorating. Of course the young author’s wortli is exag- 
gerated, he is blown up too much. Stephen Spender, in his 
essay, “The Situation of the American Writer’, points to ‘the 
s*° 
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Pathology of Literary Success’ in which ‘success may mean 
sy ry y 


. . . *,¢ . ie 
the enthusiasm of an audience who appreciate qualities which ee 
have little connexion with literature’; none the less, a pattem 


of serious criticism runs on at the same time, in more serious | 
journals and in the university context, and major writers an aie 
recognized for their literary excellences. In short, the dangers 
of the system are clear. Authors are sometimes sold like soap, or 
records; their publishers seek extravagant and unliterary 
publicity and drive for the big sales before criticism comes in.’ 4, 
But many young authors undoubtedly prefer this ballyhoo to , 
the apathetic indifference with which they are received, in the 

main, in this country — and with some scruple it is often possible | 
to avoid the debased critical standards that gather round this| 4, 
system. One has seen the same system in this country —in the) jj, 
case, say, of Colin Wilson, John Braine or ‘the Angry Young ! 
Men’ publicity campaign — but there is surely a striking differ- | 
ence. In these instances, serious literary critics on whom one th 
had depended for sober critical assessments become involved in 
the bally-hoo and entered into the cycle, of which Colin Wilson 
has since complained, in which a first book is violently over- 
praised and a second extravagantly damned. In America there sg, 
is an institutionalized pinch of salt. 


To look at the social context in which these different responses : 
occur is to find some explanation for the enthusiasm of Ameri- h 
can publishers and the stuffy reserve of their English counter- n 
parts. There are, after all, an enormous number of outlets for | ;, 


short story writers, poets and writers of articles in the States, 
compared with half a handful in Britain. Some of the British | ¢ 
periodicals publish for virtually closed cliques, some have a 
rather narrow type of interest; there are only one or two } 
available to the wider sweep of social, political and literary | 
commentary. The disappearance of literary periodicals in 
Britain is one of the clearest symptoms of cultural decline, 
for though the cultural debate may be shifting a little to other , 
agencies, it is also surely diminishing. Some of the periodicals 
which continue do so because they are heavily subsidized by ! 
external agencies, or because they are put out as items of 
prestige publication by the publisher who is prepared to take a 
loss. America is generating new literate classes — Britain 
appears to be allowing these classes to pass out of existence. } . 
The readerships of literary and serious journals in Britain were | 
largely a leisured class, who had time, as amateurs, to take | 
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interest in literature, social commentary and the rest. But these 

people have been virtually taxed out of existence, or have had 

the context of their lives so altered that there is no longer time 

for this type of reading.* In America there are large new 

generations of university graduates, at least some of whom are 

alert enough, have money enough and are interested enough 

to provide an alive readership. They are, it is true, a type of 
semi-professional readership, but in modern society the arts and 

culture are passing from an amateur public to a professional 

class centred in and around the universities and a few other 
cultural agencies. There are also institutional subscriptions, 
and subsidies. Big business acknowledges cultural endeavour 
in a new way in America, and whilst its motives may not be of 
the highest — charity and subsidization are often of high pub- 
licity value, and gain taxation exemptions — none the less 
support is there, and provides another circumstance which 
makes young authors find America a more hospitable climate 
than Great Britain. There is, of course, the fact that the advert- 
isement industry in America is sufficiently big, and competition 
sufficiently fierce to make magazines and periodicals reasonable 
advertising media: the impact of television there has not been to 
denude the printed media of their advertising revenues. 
Beyond this, the American public is not stingy about paying 
for the printed word: in Britain the low prices of periodicals 
have bred an expectation in the public that it can obtain 
newspapers, magazines and books very cheaply. The situation 
is changing and must, but the temporary consequence is that 
increases in price show that there is a high elasticity of demand 
for literature — to the public’s shame. 

In a sense periodicals flourish in America because nothing 
succeeds like success; competition is fierce, and one journal 
stimulates others. There is a rough hierarchy of periodicals in 
terms of their seriousness and worth, but there is also a great 
deal of imitation, a succession of interests down the hierarchy 
by which what is new at a serious level becomes a fashion at a 
less serious one. Something taken up by the high-brow cultural 
media has an impact on the middle-brow and even low-brow 


*Gerald Kersh, the English author who has just become an American 
citizen, is the most recent fugitive from the exorbitance of English income- 
tax vis-d-vis writers. He is reputed to have said, ‘America will be the last 
stronghold of our free culture’ — a somewhat pecuniary view of freedom, but 
a significant statement in our context. 
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publications in time, and often very quick time. Zen Buddhism | 


and the Beatniks have spread through the literary scene. 


There is, of course, an element of the passing fashion cult | 


about this, but it makes for a lively literary context, and gives 
young authors a chance. Not everyone who comes in on the 
crest of a particular wave is doomed to disappear as one 
fashion replaces another. The turnover of fashions provides an 
exciting literary milieu, even though every development is not 
in itself particularly serious or worthwhile: things are happening 
on a much larger scale than the emergence of new schools of 
writers in England, who make their name as a school on the 
strength of four of five books and a few pamphlets and articles, 
The context in which all this occurs is that of the buoyant and 
expanding American economy. America is still a country of 
excitement: people are still wide-eyed about their own develop- 
ment, and the new things that are happening around them. 
There is as a consequence an ‘expanding universe of discourse’ 
in the States which does not exist in Britain, where issues are 
often found to be stale, boring and hackneyed, where there is 
appalling cynicism at high levels, both in the establishment and 
in the anti-establishment. The tensions existing within the 
society are still concealed; even the changes which are going on 
are largely unacknowledged. The silent revolution of our times 
hardly affects the hard core of the established literary classes, 
safe in their protected shell of an inner circle of London. People 
have little image of the society they live in, and of their relations 
with others; definitions of the modern world are often met with 
a blind denial, as anyone who has taught evening classes will 
know. Our tensions are concealed by the insulation of one 
social class from another, and by a deep-seated British reserve; 
there is thus less to write about, and less excitement about 
what is written. In America the tensions are evident to all — no 
class is insulated from the race problems of their society, from 
the fierce competitiveness of business, from status anxieties, 
from the issues of mental ill-health, alcoholism, drug addiction, 
and the various other ills to which American society is heir. 
This diagnostic view is apparent in the wealth of popular 
sociology and psychology, and these become real issues, provid- 
ing raw material for a vast range of literary output at all sorts 
of levels. Such is the pressure that the impact of the dynamic 
society on the static society becomes evident to all; more and 
more is written in English periodicals about the American 
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scene. We import American cartoonists into our newspapers, 
write up the Beat Movement, provide columns for American 
commentaries, discuss American films, theatre, literature and 
all else. This cultural overspill naturally makes it harder for 
the vestiges of our own cultural tradition to survive — the grey 
squirrels, once imported, drive out the red squirrels who are a 
less virile breed. The alternative is for young English authors 
to take up American themes, and eventually — since this is the 
obvious gambit for survival — they go to America to be more 
fully in the swim. 

Part of the problem for young authors in britain is to break 
in: it makes the young men angry (and anger usually centres 
on personal frustrations rather than on conflicts of ideals). 
There is such a limited outlet that there is a vast backlog of 
established names — some of whom can readily print any sort 
of stuff they care to present. The closed circle is geographically 
located, and to-day is highly Londonized. But not all young 
authors live in London — hence the protests from Swansea, 
Reading, Bingley, Leicester, Nottingham and Hull where 
young men have to live because of other jobs. Even if one does 
live in London, one has difficulty in breaking into closed 
circles and coteries. All the publishers are in London now; 
everything is drawn to one centre — a process which does not 
necessarily make for virility, and one which divorces authors 
from vast potential readership in the ever more neglected 
provinces. The provinces in England are usually just a joke to 
those in London: ‘Well, really, how do you live in those dreary 
northern towns?’ ‘But Manchester — isn’t that really the end?’ 
The very word is thought to hold a man (or a newspaper) back. 
Radio and television centre their operations on London, and 
draw upon established cliques there. How different in America: 
one may live in Boston, Philadelphia, San Franciso or the back- 
woods of Mississippi and still be in the literary swim. There is 
no patronage of the provinces (indeed they don’t exist as a 
concept in the States) and cannot be with the diffusion of 
cultural institutions, publishing houses, lively periodicals and 
virile universities. First-rate people can be found in Colorado, 
Minnesota or Iowa, in numbers sufficient to support a thriving 
cultural life. But in England everything has to be taken to 
London — and not to be in London is to be consigned to outer 
darkness. 

The universities in America are part of the favourable 
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climate for young authors. The dead hand of academicism 
and antiquarianism has not fallen on them as it has on English 
and European universities; the history of the subject, and the 
tendency in all subjects to build up their respectability by 
finding a pedigree from the past, is less important there. 
Contemporary ideas are under discussion, and scholarship is 
infused with the vigour of real issues. The schools of creative 
writing in American universities amuse the English, and in 
some respects the seriousness of Americans about such things is 
naive; on the other hand the better schools become real centres 
where discussion and enthusiasm about contemporary writing 
can occur. Whatever the schools may teach, they provide a 
climate favourable to authorship; to be a writer is to have some 
status, and the number of people who attempt to write in 
America is evident enough proof that writing is considered a 
worthy pursuit. The professionalization of writing becomes 
inevitable in western society, which no longer supports leisure 
classes from among whose members some, with a literary bent, 
provide novels and articles for others. The old amateurism of 
English writing is dead because the favourable conditions for 
the amateur are dead; the twentieth-century literary revolu- 
tion has been in the direction of technical enquiry, and the 
serious writer has so much to know about his art and his 
tradition that professionalization, like obscurity, is unavoidable. 

Universities, then, provide a climate; they also offer material 
facilities - anyone who has used the libraries of a major Ameri- 
can university knows the ease and pleasure of work in a well- 
organized, efficient, comfortable environment. Six months’ 
research done in two! The contrast with any British university 
library hardly bears mention — there are antiquated cata- 
logues; inadequacies of staff; indifference to new accessions; 
discomfort of the buildings and lack of private study facilities; 
the endless lost books and books eternally in the hands of the 
binders; the refusal to buy ephemera even in the form of the 
serious commentary on our times afforded by serious monthlies 
and weeklies; the indifference about novels. There are times 
when writing a clandestine and seditious pamphlet could not 
be more difficult than social and literary research in Britain; 
and such research will in any case soon only be possible in the 
copyright libraries (and, because of their chaotic organization 
and inefficient systems, difficult even there). And, of course, 
this means no research in the provinces. 
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Add to this comfort for work the absolutely higher standard 
of living in America, and the ease with which comfort may be 
bought, and one sees why young authors prefer to be there. 
Then there is the patronage — the advances on first novels, the 
subsidies from fellowships and foundations, the unseen subsidy 
from universities who provide semi-sinecures for creative 
people. Such English equivalents as there are (for example the 
Gregory Fellowships at Leeds University) survive precariously 
and are always the first thing to be axed in any crisis. The 
writer (if he is recognized at all) is always regarded as a mar- 
ginal proposition. In such a climate of niggardly provision, of 
cheese-paring, of uncertainty, and of poor recognition of the 
importance and interest of writers and the worth of contem- 
porary literature, the wonder is that, faced with a land of promise, 
sO many writers have stayed on to say, with Kingsley Amis, I 
like it here. 

Perhaps the reason lies somewhat in the image of America 
that exists in England, of a conformist society cruel to its 
writers; in fact, the decline of expatriation and the movement 
of Englishmen to America shows that things have changed. 
It is the condition of the professionalized arts and literature of 
the twentieth century that the writer should be in conflict 
with his society: in America, the artistic protest is institution- 
alized. The alienation of the writer goes deep in the American 
tradition; but with professionalization and the growing in- 
fluence of American literature, this alienation has become a 
dominant strain in contemporary English writing (in both 
senses of the word strain). When Auden says that he lives in 
America because he can be alone there, and Spender adds that 
loneliness has a great attraction for the European intellectual 
to-day, they are really acknowledging that it is a condition of 
the professionalization of literature that the writer be at odds 
with society. The great amateurs were not alienated; indeed 
they reflected the value system of the leisure class society in 
which they lived: they needed only privacy, not isolation and 
certainly not loneliness. Henry James fled from alienation to a 
more congenial context, the values of which he shared; the 
plain alienation of America would have stifled his art. The 
artistic réle in the era of the professionalized writer is in- 
creasingly that of the free-floating intellectual, without a 
clearly defined social status and social obligation. The modern 
writer must seek loneliness and flees to a society with institu- 
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tionalized artistic alienation and built-in anomie; he needs a 
context which conditions the struggle necessary to his art. 
Private patronage defined the artist’s rdle, the public to which 
he addressed himself, and the social values he espoused. 
Institutional patronage is depersonalized, deliberately devoid 
of specific values, and harnessed to artistic alienation. A 
disjunction exists between the provision of patronage and the 
product of patronage; control — even unconscious control — of 
the recipient’s art is lost, so much so that the patron feels 
himself utterly unable to discriminate in his patronage and 
calls in an intellectual as his arbiter. The values of this arbiter 
are necessarily liberal, ‘literary’ and disinterested — hence the 
paradox between Ford (‘History is bunk’) and the products of 
Ford Foundation patronage. There is a new freedom for the 
artist to be the outsider, to oppose the values of his society 
(and his patron); he can be deviant — drug addict, alcoholic, 
homosexual or what have you — and still enjoy patronage. 
For the artist nowadays the whole of America offers the most 
permissive atmosphere; it is all that Paris or Greenwich Village 
ever was and this is the direction in which the new expatriates 
are going. 


Ooo} 






THE LONDON MAGAZINE 


The January number, which comes out on the first 
Wednesday of the month, contains a new story by 
MURIEL SPARK, The Curtain Blown by the Breeze, 
a critical essay on W. H. Auden by NATHAN 
A. SCOTT, JR., a study of Turgenev by RACHEL 
TRICKETT, and an article on Palladian Villas by 
WILLIAM SANSOM, Houses With Hats On. There 
are also poems by GEORGE BARKER, VERNON 
WATKINS, R. N. CURREY and others, and 
stories, articles and reviews by IAIN CRICHTON 
SMITH, WILLIAM PLOMER, L. P. HARTLEY, 
etc. 
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Out and About 


La Dolce Vita 


F we think of Fellini’s previous films — of J/ Bidone, La Strada, 
|-: Le Notti di Cabiria — the first thing that will strike us about 

La Dolce Vita is its size. Not only does Fellini make use of a 
large screen, but the film runs for a solid three hours. It is an 
insistent film, a film with a vision; and throughout every 
millimetre of its extended length, Fellini insists on this vision 
with all the force and energy the cinema can command. He has 
deliberately done his best to shock us, but to shock us into 
seeing and feeling what he himself has seen and felt. 

Fellini has said that ‘every true work of art is a confession’ ; 
and indeed, it is in the confessional tone of complete sincerity 
that the film has been planned. There is no plot and virtually no 
characters. Although it is crammed full of people, they all come 
and go. Even the character of Marcello the journalist, who 
provides a pivot for the world swirling round him, is not fully 
developed. As with all the people in the film, there is so much 
about him that we never understand. In this film, the individual 
characters and the story represent only a part of what Fellini is 
trying to say, for they are all subservient to certain dominating 
attitudes he is concerned to probe and criticize, to his central 
vision of the emptiness of so much of modern life. With this 
film, I feel that Fellini has come a long way from his neo- 
realist beginnings. 

* * * 


The film consists of a series of episodes, of seven self-indulgent 
nights followed by seven disillusioning dawns. Out of the crowds 
and chaos of the film, however, certain characters emerge that 
seem to embody the attitudes that Fellini feels are false and 
empty in the sweet life of the modern world. Marcello himself 
seems to be a kind of floundering average man. He is capable of 
moments of perception and of planning ‘great’ books, which he 
is then never able to write. As he is without belief, he is without 
a centre and is therefore unable to resist the seductive indolence 
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of the world around him. He is really a pathetic figure, a straw 
in the wind, influenced by everyone he meets and unable to 
withstand the pull of the meaninglessness he exposes himself to. 

Then there is the strangely sympathetic and ultimately 
terrifying figure of Steiner, the intellectual. As his German 
name might suggest, Steiner is the modern déraciné eclectic, 
the man with only intellectual allegiances. For him, all experi- 
ence is filtered through the mind. He is a dilettante, as he himself 
says, ‘too serious to be an amateur and not serious enough to be 
a professional’. He remains outside experience, unattached, and 
strives to bring to life the order and clarity of a work of art. In 
his self-created isolation, he draws what sustenance he can 
from the culture of all nations and epochs. When we first see 
him, he is carrying a Sanskrit grammar in a modern church 
and, after a few tentative chords of jazz, we hear him playing a 
Bach Toccata on the organ. 

For Steiner, life has meaning only if he can contemplate it as 
he can a work of art. Even natural sounds, the roar of the wind 
and the sea, are recorded on tape and listened to like music; and 
his delight in his daughter is largely the delight he takes in her 
fondness for words, in her own instinctive gifts as a poet. For 
Steiner, real life is apparently too much, and he tries, through 
art, to find an escape. Of course, he fails; and the conclusion of 
these scenes is too horrible to contemplate. Here as elsewhere in 
the film, a number of questions remain unanswered, though not, 
I am sure, through any carelessness on Fellini’s part. His 
wish is to shock us into seeing the total vacuity and negation of 
life that such an existence may involve, and to suggest that it is 
not through art or the abstractions of the intellect that salvation 
is to be found. 

Nor is it through the worship of the flesh, either, as the scenes 
involving Anita Ekberg would imply. Whether or not she knows 
what she is doing, Anita Ekberg as Sylvia Rank — the Swedish- 
American film star, making a Franco-German-Italian film in 
Rome — is marvellous. Fellini manages to turn her into a travesty 
of herself and all her kind, and at the same time, to bring out her 
essential innocence. She seems to have no idea of the effect her 
abundant flesh has on people, but like a child, glories in the 
admiration the world and the gawking, crawling, falsifying 
press have heaped upon her. She is more interested in barking 
dogs and a hungry little kitten than in Marcello’s frustrated 
desires; and for her, the soutane and prelate’s hat, in which she 
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appears in St. Peter’s, are worn rather as a gesture of reverence. 
Her dip in the Trevi fountain and her ‘baptism’ of Marcello 
there, is undergone with the unreflective delight of a thoughtless 
child. For Marcello, in his fascination, she is all women — 
mother, daughter, sister, wife, mistress, the hearth itself; for us 
looking on, she is a rather charming but pathetically spoiled, 
misinformed, and overgrown young girl. 

The contrasting juxtaposition of scenes and images that 
Fellini startles us with throughout the film often serves to 
emphasize the way the modern world, having turned from the 
church, has deified the flesh of this kind of creature. At the 
opening of the film, only a handful of ragged boys are intent on 
following through the streets of Rome the shadow cast by a 
huge Christ being towed by helicopter towards St Peter’s; 
whereas in Caracalla’s Night Club, in the course of a phrenetic 
cha-cha and rock ’n’ roll, the crowds all delight in following this 
new and living goddess, this bare white creature, as she dances 
her way among the pillars of the ancient Caracalla’s baths. 
At the end of her dance as she is lifted in the air and as we see 
her extended body held high above the torches that illuminate 
the night club, we might well think that we were spectators a 
some ancient pagan sacrifice. In fact, we are. 

As the film opens with the image of the huge Christ offering 
peace to mankind, so it ends with the image of an ugly sea- 
monster that has been pulled up onto the shore. We have just 
been through the most extended of the nightly orgies, during 
which Marcello and his friends have been behaving worse 
than beasts. At dawn, they all straggle out onto the beach and 
encounter this obscene blob of a fish with crabs and jellyfish 
crawling over its swollen flesh. And from its disconcertingly 
human eyes, it stares out at the debauchees as they stare down 
at it. ‘He can’t tell his front from his behind, the poor thing,’ the 
‘queer’, Pieroni, giggles, as they look down at it and try to 
decide whether it is male or female — the most pressing question 
for these people who can now think of nothing but sex. 


* * * 


But the image of the monster is not quite the end. If there is 
any hope in the film, any positive element to offset the vision of 
emptiness and futility, it is to be found in the figure of the little 
Umbrian angel, Paola, whom Marcello has met once briefly 
in the course of the film and whose fragile beauty he could 
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acknowledge. At the very end of the film, as Marcello’s friends 
grow tired of the monster and decide to return indoors, the 
sound-track swells with the roar of the wind and the surf — the 
same sounds that Steiner had tried to preserve artificially as 
art — and the delicate figure of Paola appears. She waves to 
Marcello across an inlet that separates them and invites him, in 
mime, to come and dance with her. There is a moment when a 
shadow of recognition crosses his face. But in his drunken 
stupor, he manages to shake it off and thus to reject the offer of 
her innocence. He probably realizes, as do we, that for him, it 
is too late. Shrugging his shoulders hopelessly, he turns away 
from her and walks back along the beach, past the monster, to 
his companions. The wind and the water continue to roar, and 
the camera moves in upon the girl’s face as she gently waves 
goodbye and smiles sadly, yet with a look of trust and under- 
standing. And then, in a final and most disconcerting kind of plea, 
she looks at the camera - and at us. It is a solemn moment in 
the film and provides a powerful and quietly affirmative close. 
With such a creature in the world, Fellini seems to be saying, 
where there is still the presence of simple trust and hope, there 
is perhaps a chance of some measure of salvation. 

Of course, complaints can be and have been brought against 
this film. It is so long and exhausting that in the end we are 
bored and exasperated by the unrelieved bulk of it all. And yet 
it seems to me, it is part of Fellini’s intention to make us actually 
feel the boredom and exasperation that such an empty life 
entails. In such a film, it is easy enough to find faults to criti- 
cize, details that could be altered here or there; but see it we 
must, and resist its force and deny the impact of its vision if we 
can. 

















Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — Mr Gorer thinks that the thesis of my article ‘Why We 
Like War’ (THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, October 1960) must be 
rejected because, as a non-professional, I do no better than 
Jeremiah. Does he forget that what the Prophet predicted for his 
people did come to pass? Some of it happened again quite recently. 
And also — though it is a detail — I must protest that there was not 
a word of commination in my piece, nor yet did I say that homo 
sapiens is sinful — merely scientific. 

May I also disclaim any pretension to pose as a scientist. The 
main point of my theme is derived from an everyday view of current 
affairs. By inventiveness in one field mankind nears the dire threat 
of atomic war and there is no vestige of a sign that any use of in- 
ventiveness in another field will avert it. I therefore conclude that 
the quality of cerebration from which inventiveness derives can only 
- amongst other bye-product results — generate destruction. In my 
attempt to explain how this could have come about I employ ideas 
which Mr Gorer does not accept as consonant with the present 
state of theory amongst anthropologists. But if my science is wrong, 
which may well be since in many of the branches concerned — 
brain physiology for example — there are many unknowns and few 
certainties, then should not the initiated produce the true version 
or, at least, some other which will fit as well into the current frame 
of the historical, military, economic, and diplomatic factors which 
I describe? I may be wrong about the causes, but there is no mis- 
take about the facts, and Mr Gorer’s version does not explain them. 

Since I wrote the prospects have worsened by the arrival of 
Polaris amongst us; and the foreign authorities who control its use 
and know its secret have stated its ‘capability’ in terms which 
exceed even my estimate of atomic destructive power. They say 
nothing to suggest that its control is within our grasp. 

Do my critics believe that Polaris is not homo sapiens brain child ? 
Is it moonshine that these weapons in the hands of national an- 
tagonists are a danger to civilization? Do they believe that Messrs 
Khrushchev and Kennedy will agree to scrap them, and that Mao 
will assent ? Do they believe that — as Mr Gorer avers — the solution 
is within our reach and we are about to grasp it? 

We shall not be long in doubt, for if I am wrong in my con- 
clusions, we may expect that an International Disarmament 
Treaty will soon be signed and the atomic armoury dismantled. 
When that happens I will joyfully confess my errors and for ever 
swear off further trespass upon the preserves of professional science. 

I am, Sir, 


603 NELSON HOUSE, Your obedient servant, 
DOLPHIN SQUARE, S.W.I. 


DECEMBER 8TH, 1960. J. G. Lomax. 





Book Reviews 


STUDIES IN WORDS. By C. S. Lewis. (Cambridge University Press, 
215.) 


This book is an excellent example of the difference between the 
world as we know it and the world as it would be in a state of 
perfection. In a perfect world, every scholar and teacher of English 
literature would be able to write such a book as this; the writings he 
expounds are composed in words, every word has its own history 
and many of them seem to have identities, characters of their own 
which make them behave in an unpredictable way. Further, since 
virtually all words in modern languages are descended from parent 
words in older languages, the scholar must be prepared to show how 
the twig has grown from the branch and what shape it has taken in 
doing so. 

In a perfect world, this knowledge would be universal among 
scholars, and such a book as this would be within the power of any 
of them to write. In the world as we actually have it, I doubt if one 
in fifty ‘English dons’, here or in America, could make a fair shot 
at a book like this; and not more than half a dozen in the world 
could carry it off as successfully as Mr. Lewis has done. He combines 
the qualifications. First, a good classical background, by which I 
mean not only Mods. but Greats, for the history of many of our most 
important words is bound up with the history of philosophical 
opinion. Second, an absence of hostility towards Anglo-Saxon, Old 
Norse and the northern ancestors of English generally. (It is still 
held, in some quarters, to be the mark of a ‘pedant’ to study these 
languages in relation to modern English.) Third, a concern for 
what literary texts are ‘saying’. Mr Lewis as a literary historian and 
teacher has always insisted on the content of what he was studying. 
To him, if an old author tells us something, he tells us something, 
and we ought to consider what he says for its own sake and not 
merely as an illustration of this or that tendency of his time. (Admit- 
tedly, this has led him, whether consciously or not, to write chiefly 
about authors whose leading ideas recommend themselves to him, 
and to see his task as a critic largely in terms of a forensic ‘defence’ of 
the author. Thus his book on ‘Paradise Lost’ now reads curiously 
like a defence of Anglican theology as expounded at Oxford twenty 
years ago, with the name of Milton introduced here and there.) 

Fourthly, for I have not yet finished my list of Mr Lewis’s quali- 
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fications, he has a length of years behind him. For this, to be fair, 
is not the kind of book that can be written well by a young man. 
Plenty of desultory reading, pencil and notebook within reach, for 
thirty or forty years — that is the recipe. Mr Lewis gives us, on his 
first page, an excellent description of what it feels like to become 
interested in the study of words. One begins with the simple wish to 
save oneself trouble — what he calls ‘mnemonic thrift.’ In reading 
older texts, certain words have to be looked up, and they tend to 
carry different meanings in different places. So, almost unconscious- 
ly, one tries to find a linking principle. The history of the word, and 
therefore the history of those movements of thought which gave the 
word its geology, imposes itself little by little. There is no thought 
at this stage (perhaps at any stage) of ‘philology’, that smear-word 
among students everywhere. It is simply that language, as a basic 
human artefact, claims one’s attention for the same reasons that 
literature claims it. ‘In the end,’ as Mr Lewis puts it, ‘the habit 
becomes second nature; the slightest semantic discomfort in one’s 
reading rouses one, like a terrier, to the game.’ 

The expression ‘semantic discomfort’ is a useful one, because it 
enables a reviewer to fulfil one of his main duties, which is to say 
what kind of reader is likely to enjoy the book and find it useful. The 
test is a simple one. If you know what ‘semantic discomfort’ means, 
if you recognize it as a sensation you have ever felt, then you should 
get this book and keep it by you. If, on the other hand, you have no 
idea of what the words mean or could possibly mean, then leave the 
book alone. And don’t, please, read the book out of curiosity to see 
if it will inform you as to the nature of ‘semantic discomfort’ or the 
terrier-instinct that goes with it. That instinct can only be acquired 
incidentally, when you are thinking of something else. It will never 
arise automatically as a result of reading a treatise. 

Mr Lewis has yet another qualification — where are we? — a fifth. 
He is alive to what can happen to words by accident. He is on the 
alert for freaks in the history of the words he studies. His approach 
is pragmatic, and not rigidly dictated by any theories about descent 
and derivation. He knows, for instance, that 


A word needs to be very careful about the phonetic company it keeps. 
The old meaning of obnoxious has been almost destroyed by the 
combined influence of objectionable and noxious, and that of deprecate 
by depreciate, and that of turgid by turbid. 


I am not, you will have noticed, attempting to review this book 
in the sense of taking up any of the arguments it starts in my mind. 
Such an approach would hardly be worth while; there is too 
much material, and no valid reason for taking up one point rather 
than another. Instead of arguing where I do not agree, I shall simply 
keep the book beside me; over the years, the margins and end- 
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papers will grow blacker with my own discoveries and comments; 
finally, after two or three decades, I might be ready to ‘review’ it in 
the only practical way — by writing another book. 
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JOHN WAIN. 


THE CHARTED MIRROR. By John Holloway. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 25s.) 


The critical revolution of recent decades is ripe itself, perhaps, for 
revaluation. Mr Holloway does not set himself the task in these 
essays; but the context makes the collection, with its powerful 
combination of critical theory and practice, an important one. His 
grip at both levels is remarkably firm. 

Criticism for Mr Holloway, broadly speaking, is whatever 
illuminates literature; biographical background, in the case of 
Keats, social history, in that of Hardy, as well as textual study and 
close analysis. Complexity, irony, texture, the compresence of various 
experience — these, he thinks it timely to assert, are not the sole 
literary values. Rather, our present concentrated, hypersensitized 
awareness of them reflects our own situation, the special cultural 
conditions of our age. Literature in certain earlier genres dared to 
record tragic or heroic events simply, not gibbing at stock responses: 
which may mean only certain norms of human feeling. 

Analysis is, of course, a splendid tool. Mr Holloway himself uses 
it to good effect on the satire of Swift, and elsewhere has some 
excellent words on Donne’s ‘gold to airy thinness beat’. The danger 
appears when its application becomes a routine, and complexities 
emerge because the machine can produce nothing else. Against the 
thematic approach, the extraction of general statements from works 
of literature, he takes a stronger stand — justified in some cases by 
examples. Shakespeare criticism affords the worst: the manipulation 
of symbolic patterns, as practised by Mr Traversi on The Winter’s 
Tale, on Perdita’s lovely erotic babblings, is subjected to what I can 
only call a damning analysis. (The ‘primroses that die unmarried. . .’ 
become, for Traversi, symbols of emotional immaturity.) 

The New Critics in spite of themselves, Mr Holloway suggests, 
succumb to the ascendency of Science: complexity and organization, 
scientific notions, serve as norms. (But what of the older term 
‘organism’ ?) Imaginative effects have, he holds, a different charac- 
ter: ‘we shape out aesthetic vocabulary for exactly these occasions 
that resist complete elucidation’ (p. 153). Yet, one is prompted to 
ask, only our aesthetic vocabulary? Or in principle might Sir 
Winston Churchill or the Counter Reformation (not primarily 
aesthetic objects) be ‘completely elucidated’? Perhaps the point is 
only this, that the elucidation of literature, however far we take it, 
will not look like mathematical science; which is true enough. 
Indeed we lack criteria of completeness; nor, on the other hand, do 
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we reach any point where we can say, “Beyond this no further: it is 
inexplicable.’ 

On Mr Holloway’s treatment of ‘themes’ I am also moved to take 
issue. First, in intention at least, scores of famous works from Jane 
Austen to Ibsen are explicitly thematic. And again, ‘general moral 
insight plus concreteness’ (p. 224) is hardly even a caricature of a 
view: there is plainly no ‘plus’, no mere addition. “The literary 
work’, he writes, ‘takes and develops one particular situation . . . 
It cannot possibly prove any general truth.’ Perhaps not. General 
truths about human things: that power corrupts (though often it 
also sobers) ; that tyranny is as Plato in his brilliant vignette shows it 
to be: these things are anyway not proved, like points in law. Yet 
certainly we assemble evidence, and further we explore the thing 
itself; we show in the concrete, imaginatively, what the process is 
like. Philosophy here turns into literature; and literature, con- 
versely, may set up types, types which give us bearings in a shifting 
landscape, and thus it too, in its own way, generalizes and is 


universal. DAVID POLE. 


THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF T.E. HULME. By Alun R. Jones. 
(Gollancz 25s.) 


Hulme’s potential contribution to the development of thought in 
this century must remain, like most of his writings, a ‘speculation’. 
Killed at thirty-four in the First World War, he left some published 
articles and a mass of notes, which in spite of fragmentation, make 
stimulating reading. Reactions, favourable and otherwise, have 
survived in memoirs and conversation, concerning his forthright 
manner, North Staffordshire accent, ideas on philosophy and 
aesthetics, his frank references to erotic experiences. 

Alun R. Jones has brought together more material relating to 
Hulme’s life and period, discussed his interest in Bergson and the 
German philosophers then concerned with aesthetics and presented 
most of the poetry which has survived. The chapter on Hulme’s 
attitude to women, his belief in marriage and opposition to divorce, 
concludes with an account of the validity of his last and most satis- 
factory relationship which is particularly well handled. 

Hulme’s use of the image of original sin, his attack on the prevalent 
romanticism, were neither theological nor wholly literary. Man for 
him was not born free and perfect but had to work through to a 
limited good. “The only kind of progress that Hulme would admit 
had any significance is moral progress and he believed that this is 
only attained by rare individuals and then only by conscious effort 
and constant self-discipline.’ Concerned with religion, Hulme’s 
‘conviction of the arrogance of the humanistic attitude and his 
conception of the absolute power of God’s divinity, were not religious 
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unless completed by faith and in Hulme’s case there is little evidence 
to suggest that they were.’ There were a number of contradictions 
in his thought which are not fully resolved. ‘At forty’, he told Kate 
Lechmere, ‘I will be a heavy philosopher.’ 

Hulme brought his ‘self-assertive vision’ to bear on life around him 
and defined new movements in the arts. Mr Jones found that Ezra 
Pound’s Imagist manifesto merely classified the ideas and experi- 
ments worked out by Hulme and his followers. In “This Hulme 
business’ Pound pointed out the difficulties of ‘not being able to do 
a man justice without committing some sort of inflation.’ and adds, 
as if speaking for himself, that Hulme had ‘no monopoly of London 
literary life and did not crowd out other interests.’ The critical light 
on writing came from Ford Madox Ford. Contrary to Mr Jones’s 
information, Pound undertook much literary journalism for The 
The New Age from 1911; music criticism came in 1917. There are 
certainly parallels with Hulme’s ideas on poetry but these were also 
part of the general consciousness, a need for change. Perhaps the 
truth is that W. B. Yeats, Ford, Hulme and also Pound, were great 
talkers. ‘Ideas are like umbrellas,’ an Irishman said. ‘Leave them 


° ’ 
around and someone is sure to use them. PATRICIA HUTCHINS. 


AD.H. LAWRENCE MISCELLANY. Edited by Harry T. Moore. 
(Southern Illinois University Press, Carbondale, 1959.) 


1960 was Lawrence’s year. The Times said so. The Lawrence industry 
has even overhauled the Joyce industry. Nottingham honours its 
local prophet. The cinema gets a boost from Sons and Lovers. “To- 
night’ visits Eastwood and quotes Apocalypse. Editions of the works 
proliferate, including Lady Chatterley’s Lover as God and Lawrence 
made him. Thousands of readers have come to Lawrence for the first 
time in 1960 in a climate generally favourable to a sane response. 
Discounting those who were lured by the lurid covers or the un- 
fortunately suggestive titles, there must be many who bring to 
Lawrence an open mind and a genuine desire to enter into the work. 
But one wonders how many ‘common readers’ will find anything 
more than the film-makers found in Sons and Lovers, will stomach the 
rich prose of The Rainbow or survive the exordia of Women in Love. Dr 
Leavis has been trying for thirty years to educate the critics. But 
there is little evidence that they have learned how to respond to the 
‘sensitive livingness’ of Lawrence’s prose, or how to start to read 
one of the major novels. They have passed on to the public all the 
paraphernalia of the dark gods, blood-knowledge, sex-obsession, 
and the image of a tortured hysterical outcast with genius, or, more 
fashionably, with a ‘creative imagination’. This only serves to 
discredit the idea of a creative imagination and to relate it to the 
damning praise of the lovely-prose-poem-anthology-pieces school. 
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The American Lawrence critic Robert Hogan has claimed with 
justice that ‘much of his criticism does him little service and is 
completely trivial and utterly unnecessary’. He was referring par- 
ticularly to Lawrence criticism in this country. In view of the paltry 
academic record here, it is hardly surprising to find that Harry T. 
Moore’s D. H. Lawrence Miscellany is almost all-American. There was 
no response to his advertisement for contributions in The Times 
Literary Supplement. Consequently the few British contributions are 
either commissioned or previously published. And none of them are 
criticism of the prose fiction. Three are reminiscences, and, as one 
might expect, scrape the barrel. There are old faithfuls such as 
Murry and Aldington. The useful articles by Alvarez and Raymond 
Williams are in print and easily available in their original form (in 
The Shaping Spirit and Culture and Society). A delightful study of 
Etruscan Places in relation to the Last Poems by Christopher Hassall is 
the only other British contribution, and the only oie not expendable. 

A good deal of space seems wasted by giving us an early version of 
The Fox twice, once in facsimile, once in print, an early version of 
Hymns in A Man’s Life which hardly differs from the published 
version, and a ridiculous article called ‘The Fox and the Psycho- 
analytic Theory of Lesbianism’. 

The American critical work which forms the rest of the book is of a 
remarkably high standard — a tribute either to American Lawrence 
studies as whole, or to Mr Moore’s judgement. 

Mr Lindenberger, on ‘Lawrence and the Romantic Tradition’, is 
the only one who has nothing to say. Mr Karl makes some strange 
comments on The Man Who Loved Islands. This lightweight ironic 
parable should, we are told, have had the density of a major novel, 
with Cathcart a tragic figure; but despite this apparently central 
failure ‘its artistic virtues are greater than these novels’ — i.e. The 
Rainbow, Women in Love, The Plumed Serpent and Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. He also says that by 1928 Lawrence ‘had passed from religion 
into a type of personal philosophy wherein he was concerned not 
with redeeming man, but with examining aspects of modern nullity.’ 
I should have put it exactly the other way round. Mr Weiner’s 
account of The Princess is flawed by an attempt to establish that 
Lawrence uses the New Mexico landscape so as to enforce ‘a sense of 
jitteriness and nervousness in the landscape itself.’ This is a sort of 
pathetic fallacy in which the mature Lawrence never indulges, 
except, in a very special sense, in the stylized and surrealistic snow- 
scenes of Women in Love. On the contrary, the landscape in The 
Princess, huge, shifting, powerful, alive, ‘lying high and serene’, but 
with ‘a certain cruelty’, is not to be subjected to the will of the 
Princess, not to be idealized, framed, nailed down. It is not picture- 
sque, and she cannot feel ‘in the picture’ for long. She is reduced to 
twisting and squirming, ‘not knowing what she felt’. 
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There are useful essays on Women in Love, The Plumed Serpent, The 
White Peacock and The Blind Man, and excellent articles on The 
Rainbow, the criticism, ‘D. H. Lawrence and Bertrand Russell’, and 
‘Lawrence and the Immediate Present’. The poetry is well-served by 
four very different but complementary articles. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the collection as a whole is 
the almost unanimous hostility to Eliot as the representative of what 
Dr Leavis has called ‘Flaubertian’ art. Dr Leavis’s own running 
battle with Eliot is now seen not as an unsavoury personal slanging 
match, but as a necessary insistence that Lawrence’s achievement 
forces us to revise our conception of what art is, and to reject as 
abnormal and unhealthy the whole ethos of the Flaubertian 
aesthetic, with its martyred devotion to art at the expense of life and 
its exclusion of personality. Lawrence’s art, which Eliot tried to 
dismiss as an aberration, is now recognized as having a human 
centrality, integrity, relevance and spontaneity, not available to an 
artist whose concern is primarily with aesthetic or formal values, who 
boils life down, cooks it in his artistic consciousness. 

There will be an English edition of this book published in January 
1961. We shall look forward to the second series Mr Moore promises 
us. KEITH M. SAGAR. 


FOUR ABSENTEES. By Rayner Heppenstall. (Barrie and Rockliff. 
135. 6d.) 

The four, Dylan Thomas, George Orwell, Eric Gill and John 
Middleton Murry, are all dead men by no means done with. To 
one who knew them as well as Rayner Heppenstall did they must 
often seem not finally dismissed by death, but absent. I feel that 
myself about three of the four whom I knew well. So the title is 
apt for a start, how very apt appears when you see what kind of a 
book this is. 

It is autobiography as well as reminiscences of some remarkable 
men. The author is himself as remarkable as any, his story well 
worth telling for its own sake. But what he tells of it here is just 
enough to give continuity, background and relationship to these 
other lives that touched on his at times during a number of years, 
beginning with 1934. That was when young Rayner Heppenstall 
came to London from Yorkshire to take up the hazardous career of a 
penniless writer. There were far more of these then than now largely 
because there was more poverty to mix with. After all you had only 
to flog a weekly quid’s worth of reviewing and review copies to more 
than keep up with the bachelor Joneses that were on the dole, hosts 
of them. When the poor writer in his garret had ‘candles stuck with 
their own wax to the mantlepiece . . . stained the floor with perman- 
ganate of potash’, and sat down to a meal of ‘spoonfuls of flour paste 
dropped into the hot fat in a frying-pan’ he was uncomfortable but 
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he wasn’t queer. They were employing similar shifts next door if 
out of work. 

During this first London year Heppenstall met in quick succession 
all his famous four. He tries to see a pattern of coincidence in these 
encounters, for certainly they were vital on both sides and could be 
fruitfully renewed. How they were gives variety to the book. 
Knowing Dylan involved drinking tours, two poets together, such 
as the wild one that ended with Heppenstall in a Clerkenwell police 
cell and Dylan chuckling on his way. On an opposite tack there is 
good description of a stay in Gill’s stained-glass and rhubarb- 
patch household. Back to heathendom again, Heppenstall reports 
the rigours of flat-sharing with Orwell which culminated in the 
curious battle already recorded in the pages of this magazine. 
Then in Murry’s orbit he encountered the intellectual and emotional 
hypertension always at full play round the entourage of that hard- 
driving leader into and out of wildernesses. All this is wonderfully 
rich material for biographers and literary historians. 

Heppenstall is successful in presenting his friends vividly and 
naturally. We know what they were about more or less. But he had 
for them qualities that made him their peer. What was he up to in 
all this? He has chosen to muffle his image and aim in an air of 
aloofness which is off-putting in what should be a give-away narra- 
tive all round. One suspects he is no hero-worshipper at heart, 
that he could do a good line in the curled lip remark if he let him- 
self go, but he will cover up the real point of the par, not taking 
responsibility for the sting left in it. ‘Braying’, the reader recalls 
with a start. It was ‘Dylan’s noble braying’, was it? He did say 
‘pot-boiling novels’ when discussing the nom de plume of ‘George 
Orwell’? That’s the sort of thing and it suggests that the author is 
stifling a balloon-bursting talent that should be pretty to watch as 
well as most needed. Two of his absent friends, Dylan and Orwell, 
are being publicly embalmed as lay figures. Unless somebody 
removes the perfume and the cosmetics they’ll cease to be read. 
Now this book might easily have done that service for them: an act 
of impiety that would certainly be appreciated by the ever-living 
recipients Heppenstall helps me to remember so well. 

JACK COMMON. 
CRIME SHEET 
ARMS FOR ADONIS. By Charlotte Jay. (Collins. 1os. 6d.) 
A witty thriller about an unconventional young Englishwoman who 
gets caught up in the intricacies of Lebanese politics. Attractive 
background, highly readable. 


THE SLENDER THREAD. By P. J. Merrill. (Macdonald. 153s.) 


An American suspense novel, not a mystery, dealing with a mis- 
treated 7-year-old boy who turns up at the summer cottage of a 
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young novelist who has eschewed emotion both in his life and in 
his work. What follows is both exciting and believable. Very well 
done. 


SO DIES THE DREAMER. By Ursula Curtiss. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 12s. 6d.) 

A rather conventional who-dun-it, but with an intriguing situation: 
why did newly-married Charles Trafton (1) have appalling night- 
mares, (2) tell a psychiatrist he feared his wife was going to kill 
him, and (3) take his own life? Good suspense atmosphere. 


THE SEVENTH JUROR. By Francis Didelot. (Macdonald. 12s. 6d.) 
A respectable, pleasant, middle-aged French petit bourgeois inad- 
vertently strangles a woman with a bad reputation, and finds 
himself protestingly on the jury which tries the woman’s lover for 


murder. Good French provincial town background. (Translated 
from the French.) 


THE DEVIL’s OWN. By Peter Curtis. (Macdonald. 155.) 

About witchery, black magic and suchlike in a pleasant English 
village — challenged and beaten, after considerable difficulty, by 
the new headmistress of the village school. Readable enough if you 
can go along with the idea of witches, orgies, and the Black Mass. 
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